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OUR EMPLOYER 


In looking for a job be careful to select a good employer. Our em- 
ployer is the American housewife. We work for her all the year ‘round 
in a two million dollar sunlit bakery, making for her and the family 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


Simplifying her housekeeping problems and relieving her of 
ti | worry and care. In making 
DD ae . Shredded Wheat Biscuit we 
Ne ae AR a». steam-cook the grains of 

= whole wheat, draw 
them out into delicate, 
filmy shreds, form 
them into little loaves 
or Biscuits and bake 
them a crisp, golden 
brown. Because of 
its Biscuit form 

you can do so 
many things 

with Shredded 
Wheat that are 


not possible 
with any other 


? > breakfast 


~ cereal. 


After you have tried all the new ones you will come back to Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit, the one universal cereal breakfast food—eaten all over 
the world. Always clean, always pure, always wholesome and 
nourishing. Delicious for breakfast when eaten with milk and a 
little cream and seasoned to suit the taste, or for any meal with 
stewed prunes, baked apples, sliced bananas, preserved peaches, or 
other preserved or fresh fruit. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Harpers Bazar 


for AUGUST, 1913 
Vol. XLVIII (Forty-eighth year) No. 2 


Frederick Townsend Martin 


Writes of the social world in London 
(See page 3) 


Mrs. John Hays Hammond 


Urges the importance of mental and physical health in parents 
(See page 18) 


Robert W. Chambers 


Tells about a man and woman alone on a remote island 
(See page 20) 


Lady Duff Gordon 


Gives Bazar readers the last word in fashions 
(See page 12) 


Lillie Hamilton French 


Explains why girls like Chow dogs 
(See page 17) 


Charles Dana Gibson 


Pictures a familiar incident on a honeymoon 
(See page 2) 


The Countess of Warwick 


Gives the one great secret of beauty 
(See page 39) 


G. C. Harvey 


Contributes a brilliant short story of a smart young man and a 
music hall dancer 


(See page 10) 


Gerald Mygatt 


Describes how a beautiful young woman saved the life of an invalid ‘ 
in the Adirondacks : 
(See page 15) 


‘ is 
Elinor Glyn if 
Tells a young girl how to be attractive 
(See page 22) 


Billie Burke 


In her own home tells why she likes country life ic : i 
(See page 19) : 
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Sports. Oriental Dogs. Fashions. The News of 
Society. “The Orchards,” James L. Breese’s pala- 
tial home at Southampton, Long Island. 

Next Winter’s Furs. 








Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by Harper’s Bazar, Inc., George von 
Utassy, President ; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; M. De Witt, Secretary, 119 West 
40th St.. New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.25. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew 
at once, using the blank inclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your 
receipt of The Bazar. 

In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar 
is now being sent, as well as the new one. 

Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 
opyright, 1913, by Harper’s Bazar, In 
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By Frederick Townsend Martin 


Why the Prince of Wales is called the minister of ceremonial. 
The status of Americans abroad. The spirit of progress and 
English tradition. What people of social prominence are doing. 


T was the late Justin McCarthy who suggested that Edward 
VII, while he was Prince of Wales, might be given the unoffi- 
cial title of Minister of Ceremonial. During the years between 
Edward’s majority and his accession to the throne, he was 

the unquestioned leader of English society. In that capacity he was 
the most popular man in England. The work that he accomplished 
was nothing short of amazing. The state of affairs during the latter 
part of Victoria’s reign demanded a representative of the throne who 
would appeal to all classes of society. This the Prince did in a preémi- 
nent manner. He was popular with the aristocracy, he was popular with 
business England and he was popular with the common people. 

He presided at exhibitions, fairs, fétes, and meetings of all sorts, charit- 
able, philanthropic, scientific and educational. He was as ready to respond 
to the call of a country village as he was to the great city. In addition, 
he was the presiding genius at all royal functions, and they are many. 

The Prince of Wales and the Fast Set 

Many unkind things were said about Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
some may have been true, for in the early years of his career he was sur- 
rounded by a fast set—a set that might have ruined many a man; but 
he turned out bigger than his environment; bigger than any of his 
associates because of his unswerving love and loyalty to his mother. 

Edward has been described as a brilliant after-dinner speaker. I have 
heard him speak on many occasions, and though his remarks were often 
pungent and witty I did not consider him brilliant. Eloquence is not 
demanded of the Prince of Wales. The British people have their orators 
and clever after-dinner speakers, but they have never looked for that 
sort of thing in the Royal Family. The function of a representative of 
the Monarch is of a more precise and formal nature, for passion and 
individuality are elements of great oratory and the Prince must appear 
unbiased and unimpassioned. He must see both sides of a question 
and ally himself with neither. 


Edward Liked a Good Time 

Americans naturally ask if it is worth while to have such a Master of 
Ceremonies in an enlightened nation? The British people say “yes,” 
and they point out that the only difference between their Masters of 
Ceremonies and ours is a matter of social custom. Ours arrive at 
the office by way of social service—theirs come to it by virtue of 
heredity. Edward was remarkably well informed. He spoke fluently 
several languages and was credited with 
having as good a memory as any man in 
England. He was informed not only on 
British affairs but on the affairs of the 
world. He knew intimately not only the 
members of reigning families but the great 
thinkers, men of action and men of science. 

As Prince of Wales, Edward undoubt- 
edly liked what Americans call a “good 
time.” He enjoyed his personal friends. 
He delighted in trips to Paris, Monte 
Carlo and the Continent. He sought 
the society of men who diverted him— 
artists, actors, singers, tellers of good 
stories and makers of good jokes. But 
he never permitted his love of life to 
obscure the dignity of his position as the 
“first gentleman of England,” though in 
his youth he is credited with several pranks 
that shocked the dignity of his elders. 


How Edward Lost a Bet 


One of the Prince’s personal friends told 
me some years ago of a bet he once made 
withEdward that the Prince of Walescould 
not secure a position as under butler in the 
home of a certain punctilious old lady. 
Edward went after the job. The lady 
made Victoria’s son walk around the table 
at alively pace to demonstrate his skill. 

“T don’t think you will do,” she said, “‘ you are tooawkward and too slow.” 

The table was laid with silver, cut glass, and the usual paraphernalia. 
The young man had arrived at the breaking point. 

“Perhaps you would like to see me try again,” Edward said. 

“Very well,” she replied, “you may try.” 
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LADY PAGET 
(Formerly Miss Mary Fiske Stevens of New York) 


















































EDWARD VII 
AND THE PRINCE 
OF WALES 


Edward trotted half way around the 
table, grabbed a corner of the table 
cloth and made for the door, leav- 
ing behind him a fearful wreckage 
and a hysterical member of the aris- 
tocracy. 

Despite the genius he had for making 
people feel at home when in his presence 
Edward was a great stickler for forms 
and understood them better than any 
other man in England. He was as polite to his footman as he 
was to his mother, and not only to his own footman but to the 
servants of his friends. 

It remained for Edward VII to confer a remarkable distinction upon 
a domestic servant, the butler of Lord Brougham. The old man had 





Photo. W. & D, Downe) 


Alice Astor, only daughter of 
Mrs. John Astor, is at the extreme 
left of the picture taken with her little friends 
who attended the Hon. Annie Pelly, lady-in- 
waiting to the Duchess of Connaught, on the occasion of 


grown gray in service and was exceptionally faith- 
ful and efficient, and he had served Edward for 
many years upon his frequent visits to the house. 
One morning as he left Lord Brougham’s estate after 
a visit the King called the old butler out and, before 
the household and the servants, bestowed upon him 
the King Edward decoration. 

England demands as its social leader a man of 
intelligence and a lover of fair play. They found 
all these things in Edward VII. He was well known 
not only as a peacemaker among nations but as 
a peacemaker between warring sections of society 
and over-ambitious aspirants for court favors. 


Edward was fond of beautiful women 


and was content to have it known. He paid 
marked attention to the brilliant American women 
who came to court. He was always natural and, as 
I have said, had a genius for sociability, but he 
was more than that to Americans. He realized 
that we were beyond the canons that governed 
English society. To us, both men and women, 
he unlimbered. At a dinner party given by 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, she congratulated the King 
on some marked favor that he had shown a cer- 
tain lady which had helped her to climb the social 
ladder. 

“Yes,” he said, “but, my dear Mrs. Paget, climb- 
ing isn’t the important thing. It remains to be seen 
if she has sufficient intelligence and tenacity to hold 
on when she gets to the top.” 

Mrs. Frank Lawrence of New York gave a 
cotillion at Cowes, some years ago. It was an ex- 
clusive affair—only sixty people invited. Mrs. 
Mackay made her first appearance in English society 
that night. The newspapers had spread abroad 
the news of her gorgeous array of jewelry—her 
fabulous wealth in personal adornment. When 
Mrs. Mackay was announced she entered in a simple 
gown with a single string of pearls around her 
neck. Edward was charmed by her unaffected 
simplicity and a close friendship began that night 
between Mrs. Mackay and the Prince of Wales. 
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Mrs. Sidney Breese 


One of the important hostesses in the 
Southampton colony 











her marriage to Captain 

Rivers Bulkely, aide to the Duke 

of Connaught. The bride and bride- 

groom made many friends in this country 

when they visited here with the duke and 
duchess a year and a half ago. 


Edward made every man and woman he met 
believe that he knew them more intimately than 
any other and it was not unusual to hear people 
in every walk of life confidentially whisper: “You 
know he was a particular friend of mine.” 


Hard Times in London 


The reason,I think, that one has heard of so few 
grand entertainments in London this season, is to 
be traced to the nervous condition of the money 
market. Society realizes the omen of the serious 
unrest through which Europe is passing; they feel 
the reaction of the financial strain caused by the 
exhaustion of the gold reserves—the dearth of gold 
squandered during months of fighting and destruc- 
tion. I have never yet heard in all my visits to 
England hard times-and poverty talked about so 
much as at the present day. 

Yet, notwithstanding this depression, many good 
souls in the social world have worked like Trojans 
to raise funds for the hospitals and other charities. 
The heartfelt interest they really take in suffering 
humanity was amply proven on the twentieth of 
June when the Noah’s Ark Bazaar was held at 
Albert Hall. There one saw everybody, from 
Queen Alexandra downwards, all striving to swell 
the fund for the poor unfortunates who have no 
means of relieving their own sufferings. 

While only a few houses have given balls, there 
have been no end of small, inexpensive parties for 
the younger people, where the boys and girls have 
had their jolly dances in an informal way. Mrs. 
George Keppel recently gave a most successful 
entertainment. Yet she had nobody to play the 
piano except her guests. When one got tired, 
another sat down and continued the music; yet it 
was pronounced a most lively and charming affair. 
There was a dash and go to it that people have 
missed in the more extravagant entertainments, 
because it was spontaneous and informal. If 
people in other great cities would only follow this 
example, society would have more frequent oppor- 
tunities for enjoyable evenings. 
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Mrs. 


Clarence Mackay and her children 


“Lady Bountiful” is what Mrs. Mackay is called by the people of Roslyn, 

Long Island, where her country home is located. She was the founder of the 

Equal Franchise Society. Mrs. Mackay is well known as an authoress and 

a woman of public affairs. Her extraordinary beauty has also rendered her 
internationally prominent 
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Miss Elsie Stevens, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Stevens of Castle Point, 
Hoboken, who will make her informal debut in 
Newport in August. Her formal coming-out will 

take place next winter in the fine old mansion overlooking 


Photograph by Curtis Bell 


the Hudson, which was built more than a 
hundred years ago by the founder of the’ Stevens 
family in this country. Stevens Institute was; given to 

the people of New Jersey by Miss Stevens’ great-grand- 
father, one of the great philanthropists of his day. 


Miss Elsie Stevens 


Elderly Ladies Dancing the “Tango” 


It is amusing to note the number of dancing classes being organized 
in London. They are springing up on every hand. Clever teachers are 
having pupils meet quietly at different houses. And these classes are 
composed not only of the younger set, but frequently of people well 
advanced in years. Stately elderly ladies are practicing the tango and 
the one-step, which I find extremely popular here. Even the turkey 
trot so often danced in a suggestive manner en cabaret may be danced 
in a ball room without impropriety, if properly done. ‘ 

No matter if certain people prefer the old fashioned dances, it is 
absurd for them to fly into a passion because of the new order of things, 

they might as well try to stop a tidal wave as attempt to stem the tide 
of fashion. We are living in a period of change. The law of Progress 
IS paramount. 

At the present moment the nervousness of the people regarding the 
suffragettes is intense. The other day Lady Randolph Churchill told 
me that while she was standing before a shop window in Regent 
Street, a policeman touched her on the arm and exclaimed in a savage 
voice: “Madam! What have you got in your muff?” “Why, my 
hands, of course,” she replied, for no one ever caught that brilliant 
lady unequal to a clever reply. “But why do you ask me?” she 
demanded of the policeman. ‘Because, Madam,” he replied, ‘“‘the 
condition of things is such that we are all upset and anybody stand- 
ing about, especially with their hands in a muff, is considered a suspi- 
cious character.”’ 


The Funeral of Miss Davison 

Never in my life was I more impressed than when I saw the procession 
of six or seven thousand women paying their last respects to one who so 
foolishly lost her life. As those women passed by so quietly, T could 
read by the expression of their strong, intelligent, earnest faces, that 
not only their hearts, but their intellects were bound up in their cause. 
Such acts of vengeance, however, as that accomplished by Miss Davi- 
son in stopping the King’s horse at the Derby and endangering the life 
of his jockey, can never in my opinion accomplish what acts of kind- 
ness and love could to induce Parliament to grant women their rights. 
Success would come much more quickly from gentle tactics than from 
the dangerous experiments of the suffragettes who hope by violence to 
help along their cause. 

I was very much impressed, when the body of Miss Davison passed 
in an open wagonnette drawn by four black horses, to see old men and 
boys, without, as far as I could see, a single exception, take their hats 
off and bend their heads in reverence, forgetting their personal feelings 
in the presence of death. 

I believe that the day is not far distant when British women will 
secure the right to cast their vote. But, I must say, so far as I can see at 
present, and judging by what I hear, the question of Woman’s Suffrage 
is frowned down and meets with little sympathy from people in the social 
world. Those whom I have met are most severe against it. But the 
suffragettes are looking rather towards the great mass of the nation who 
cast their votes, than to the handful of people who constitute society. 
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The Polo Matches Were Superb Pictures 


The beauty of the costumes and the enthusi- 
asm of the spectators made these events ex- 
traordinarily interesting. 


Mr. Devereux Milburn, son of John Milburn of Buffalo and New York, 
whose engagement to Miss Nancy Steele was announced the day he and 
his team-mates won the International Polo Tournament. Mr. Milburn 
is the greatest polo back in the world, according to polo experts. He 


The latest modes in sporting togs were as con- 
spicuous as the frilly lingerie frocks and hand- 
some silk costumes 


Miss Nancy Steele, daughter of Chatles Steele, one of the members of 
the house of Morgan. Miss Steele’s marriage to Mr. Devereux Milburn 
will take place in the autumn at Sunny Ridge Hall, the superb country 
place near Westbury, Long Island, where the Steeles have lived for 





learned his game at Oxford, where he spent four years. It was at the 
Milburn home in Buffalo that President McKinlev died 














many years. Miss Steele’s sister, the Countess de la Gréze, will come 
over for the wedding and there will be much entertaining incident to 
the ceremony 
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Miss Nancy Steele and 
Devereux Milburn 

















Photograph by E. J. Reily 
Mrs. Charles Munn 
daughter of the late 
James W. Paul of 
Philadelphia 


Photographed by Brown Bros. 
Laura Cass Canfield 
débutante daughter of 
Mrs, Frank Gray Gris- 
wold of New York 


Photographed by Brown Bros. 


Mrs. Harold Phipps 
one of the twin daughters of Mr. Darius Ogden Mills of 
New York. The beautiful home of the Phippses, in the 
heart of the Meadow Brook country, is a gathering place 
for the polo and hunting enthusiasts of Long Island. Mr. 
Phipps is the second son of John Phipps, formerly of 
Pittsburg and partner to Andrew Carnegie 


Photographed by International News Service 


Mrs. Frank Egerton Webb 
of New York, who was one of the beautiful Randolph sisters. 
Mrs. Webb is greatly interested in the Model Tenement 
Association and in the Big Sisters movement. She is also 
interested in social affairs and entertains delightfully for her 
only daughter, Miss Laura Vanderbilt Webb. Mr. Webb 


is a brother of Doctor Seward Webb 
Photographed by 


International 
News Service 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Junior 
and her daughter Muriel 
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General and Mrs. 
Cecil Bingham 
of London. Mrs. 
Bingham was 
formerly Mrs. 


Samuel Chauncey 
of New York 


















Photographed 
by on 
Paul Thompson | 







Mrs. Babcock and Miss Chauncey 


leaving the Zoological Gardens 
in London 















est. The late King of Greece was 
one of those who were interested in 
Americans, although he was, so it 
is said, a bit surprised on one occa- 
sion by the enterprise of an Ameri- 
can woman. She was stopping at 
the same hotel and had had the 
pleasure of an introduction to his 
Majesty. When she sent out cards 
to all her friends for tea at five 
o'clock to meet the King of Greece, 
history says that in spite of his sur- 
prise he thoroughly enjoyed the 
reception, as did all the guests as- 
sembled, and there were no regrets, 
one need hardly say. 

Carlsbad is the Mecca of the mo- 
ment, to which all pilgrims of note 
are journeying, pilgrims of all na- 
tions, many who come season after 
season ostensibly to take the cure 
—in reality to see and to be seen. 
The fine hotels are crowded, but 
the smaller and older ones and the 
many pensions receive their quota. 
At the ‘smaller, quieter houses are 
many people whose rank and stand- 
ing are beyond question. 


Losing Weight at the “Cures” 


The gayest sort of social life 









Photographed by 
Mrs. J. C. Fairchil 
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Mrs. Alfred 
Codman 
of Boston, formerly 
Miss Lydia Eliot, is 
connected by birth and 
marriage with several 
of the old New England 
families 



















On the Continent 

The summer campaign in Europe by 
. the socially ambitious American mammas 
must be most carefully planned if it is 
to be worth while. A cure is of immense 
service, for all Europe takes some cure, 
and incidentally finds much amusement 
in so doing. And while taking the 
cure, acquaintances can easily be made. 
There are few if any hotels or pensions 
which, during the cure season, cannot 
boast of high-born men or women as 






























guests, and these take a lively interest Photographed 4 possible with the rules and regula- 
in Americans and are, if rigntly ap- Sasupsttonet eae —~ ' tions laid down by the physicians is 
proached, most approachable. Even News (fa is seen here. The list of people stop- 
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those of highest degree, who travel with 
an imposing retinue and an air of aloof- 


ping at Carlsbad in August includes 
always many Americans whose 











ness, are not by any means impossible i names are to be read “among those 
of acquaintance. Their attitude towards present” at any entertainment of §& 
traveling Americans may not be alto- , - note. These Americans and the 

6 : Mrs. Joseph Sampson Stevens Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin 










zether complimentary, for it savours of a1 i 
aes I y, for it savours of of New York and Newport. Mr. Stevens, who belongs by birth to the well-known foreigners form a most delightful 


too keen a curiosity as to what they will who is a son of the late Duchess di Dino, is Goddard famity of Providence, R. L., is a coterie. In spite of the rigid rules 
Re . said MS a leader in the hunti t at do avourite hostess at Aiken duri th . . 
do next. But it means at least an inter- . —«£- saad Owr'season, and also in Newport» Of diet, there are luncheons, dinners, 
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Mrs. Arthur Emlen Newbold 


A bride of last month, is the only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charlton Yarnall of Phila- 
delphia and Haverford 


suppers, (not often dances), auc- 
tion bridge, the races, motor trips 
to Franzenbad, Marienbad, and 
all the various points of interest. 
And there is always the one ab- 
sorbing topic to draw all to- 
gether—how much weight has been 
lost. The Newport set take in the 
cure as part of the regular routine 
of life, and Mrs. Fish and Mrs. 
Oelrichs, as well as many others, 
are yearly visitors. 

In August there are always 
scores of Americans at Aix also, as 
well as English, Austrians, Rus- 
sians, and other nationalities with 
perhaps fewer French than any 
other nation. The smarter French 
people are at their chateaux. The 
Casino plays a larger part at Aix 
than ordinary social entertain- 
ments, but many dinners are given 
and at the Villa des Fleurs the 
dinner hour is a marvellous spec- 
tacle. It is doubtful if anywhere 
is there to be seen such a wonder- 
ful dress parade. 

Baden-Baden and Nauheim also 
are attracting Americans. At the 
latter especially, during August, 
the American contingent reigns 
supreme. 

Although the wonderful Hotel 
Stephanie at Baden-Baden always 
has under its roof, during the 
season, Americans whose names 
carry much weight, they are de- 
cidedly in the minority and are 
just a little “‘out of it,” and must, 
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Mrs. Jack Rutherford 


A daughter of the Richard Mortimers of Tuxedo, 
is one of the champion skaters of that eine 
colony, where every child skates and rides 


Mrs. Andrew Robeson Sargent 


Who was Maria de Acosta of New York. Mr. 

Sargent is a son of Professor William Sargent of 

Harvard. Mrs. Oren Root and Mrs. Philip Lydig 
are Mrs. Sargent’s sisters 
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Mrs. Robert Livingston 


Gerry 


Formerly Cornelia Harriman, sec- 
ond daughter of the late E. Henry 
Harriman 


Miss Charlotte Biddle Williams 


Who was one of the prettiest bridesmaids at 
the Yarnall-Newbold wedding last month, is 
the cousin of Lloyd C. Griscom, former Am- 






bassador to Rome 


as it were, flock by themselves. 
The titled folk live a much 
more exclusive life at Baden- 
Baden than at Carlsbad. 


Exclusive Homburg 


Homburg was at one time 
considered most advanta- 
geous socially, but while still 
fashionable, it now has too 
much of the Baden-Baden ex- 
clusiveness to be worth while. 
It is a resort where people 
keep much to themselves and 
outside general acquaintance 
is not considered desirable. 
Though occasionally some 
determined and not easily 
snubbed aspirant for social 
favor does break through the 
ranks, the results are rarely 
satisfactory, no real vantage 
ground having been obtained 
by the effort. 

August will find Dinard, 
Trouville, Royal, thronged 
with most interesting people 
of all nations. Royal and 
Trouville are distinctly 
French. 


A Social Queen at Seventy 


Dinard, by all means. the 
most amusing of the watering 
places, is unique in every 
sense of the word. There an 
American, Mrs. Hughes-Hal]- 
lett, rules. Although well over 
seventy years of age, she is 
the social queen, whose fame 
as a graceful dancer is in no 
wise dimmed. Americans at 
Dinard are legion, and while 
among so many there must 
be flotsam and jetsam, there 
are always some who are on 
one’s visiting list. 








HE sun, having swung round from the slums of London, 
peering into magnates’ offices, bishops’ palaces and gor- 
geous hostelries on its way, finally stationed itself on 
the southern side of Green Park and stared reproachfully 
across Piccadilly at the room wherein Captain Penruddocke, late 
H. M. Dragoon Guards, still slept. Whereupon the Captain, after 
a protracted yawn and stretch, pressed an electric button beside 
the bed, and, propping himself up with the pillows, gazed sleepily at 
a small pyramid of letters which his man had erected on the table. 

““Any news, Morton?” he inquired, as Morton carefully slit 
each envelope with a paper cutter. 

“They do say, sir,” replied Morton, “‘as there is to be a 
regular exodus to the States. The Post says that the Duchess of 
Hammersmith, Lady Birmingham, the Marquis of Clapham, and—”’ 

‘Lloyds will refuse the risk if they all go in one boat, Morton. 
Read the letters.” 

Morton examined the uppermost, then coughed gently. 

“This one, sir, is from Hopkinton, the tailor. He—remarks 
that he could do very well with a check if—’ 

“Put Hopkinton away until after breakfast. Next.” 

Morton gingerly picked up a note written on faint pink paper 
whose front page was almost eclipsed by a green monogram. 

“This,” he said, after examining the sprawling characters, 
““seems to be of somewhat a personal nature, sir, shall I read it?” 

Penruddocke glanced at the note. 

“Fuzzy,” he murmured, “more popularly known as Miss 
Gwendolen de Lancey Montmorency. Don’t mind my blushes, 
Morton, decipher it if you can.” 

His man with a slightly amused expression, proceeded. 

*** Darling old Pip.” . 

“That’s me,” declared Penruddocke. 

“*T can’t really believe that it is all true, but if I am not lux- 
urialing in a gorgeously heavenly dream—’ ”’ 

“Softly, Morton, don’t wake the lady,” chuckled Penruddocke. 

***_vou have made me, oh, so happy. Did vou really 
mean what you said tonight?’”’ 

“What night was it, Morton?” 

Morton turned to the end of the note. 

“This is dated three o’clock this morning, sir,”’ he replied, gently 
blowing some cigarette ashes from the bed-cover. 

“Must have said it last night, then, whatever it was. Go on.’ 

““Tf you did, Pip, darling, here is my answer: I will 
give up Lord Dode, even though he has a title and does adore 
me. And won't Connie St. Maur be wild? Do you know 
she bet me ten pounds to five that you'd never marry me? 
Telegraph as soon as you get this, and come at the earliest 
possible moment to the waiting arms of, 

““*Vours ever, Fussy.’ 

Morton coughed and slowly slid the note into its envelope. 

“Shall I, sir?” He stared abstractedly at the small alcohol 
lamp on the table. 

Penruddocke nodded, and leaning over scribbled on a writing- 
tablet while Morton solemnly held the envelope in the lamp flame, 
and then dropped it on the tray where it slowly smouldered, scent- 
ing the room with a weirdly mingled odor of burning paper and 
violets. As the flame gradually died out, and only the ashes of 
Miss Gwendolen de Lancey Montmorency’s hopes remained, 
Penruddocke pushed the tablet toward Morton. 

“Read it,’ he commanded, and Morton solemnly obeyed. 

‘** Miss G. de L. Montmorency, Gaiety Theatre. 

Connie wins. Am posting five pounds to pay debt.” 

“Am I to send it, sir?” Morton almost smiled. 

“Read other letters first.” Penruddocke lit a cigarette and 
leaned back on the pillows. 

“From Lady Newcombe! 
with an air of anticipation. 

“Good! Where’s the fight? Wonder she didn’t wire!” 

Morten hesitated a moment, then as his master made no further 
comment. proceeded to read Lady Newcombe’s letter. 

“*Dear Pip: “‘I suppose you are still in town though 


, 


” 


” 


Morton made the announcement 


I have not seen your name in any of the police-courtreports.’”’ 
Morton glanced at his master. “‘‘You will see in this 
morning's * Post’ that Charles and I are leaving for New 
York on Wednesday— 
“Are they among the elect, Morton?” 
Morton turned to the Morning Post. 





enruddocke Declines 
By G. C. Harvey 


The question is—which declined—Penruddocke or Fuzzy? He thought he did, 
but when he found her gaily escaping by the same ship—he wondered. You will 
be interested in deciding the question for yourself—when you have read the story. 
















“Yes, sir, here they are. 
‘Sir Charles and Lady 
Newcombe, the !atter of 
whom will be much missed 
in the hunting field—’” 

““And at the ringside,” 
Penruddocke laughed. 
“Go on, Morton.” 

Morton returned to the 
letter. 

*** leave for New York 
on Wednesday and I 
amwriting in screaming 
haste to ask you—’” 
Morton’s forehead fur- 
rowed, and the letter 
quivered in his hand, 
“to go with us.’” 

“One would think she 
was asking me to run up 
the river for a happy day.” 

“Charles has been 
made governor of 
Guava Island in the 
West Indies and we're 
going out to have a try at 
it. They say it is quite 
a small place, but of 
course Charles couldn't 
govern anything large. 
We are going to New 
York first to visit a 
cousin of Charles’ who 
has loads of money— 
atleast her husband has 
—Charles says he stole 
it! Anyway let me 
hear from you at once, 
because if you can’t go 
Charles must get some- 
one else. 

“*Vours in. scream- 
ing haste, 

** Diana Newcombe. 

Penruddocke slid slowly out of bed, crossed the room, and stood 
and stared at himself in a mirror. 

“Morton,” he said aftera moment, “am Ia lunatic, oris the lady?” 

Morton smiled apologetically. 

“T—I think, sir, that perhaps the lady wrote the letter after 
she had had her supper!” 

“Why should I go to New York because Sir Charles has been 
made governor of Guava? She doesn’t say that the chap who 
stole the coin will give me any. Of course he may have a 
daughter—” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” interrupted Morton, ‘“‘perhaps this may 
explain.’”’ He shook a small slip of paper out of the envelope. 

““Must have been written next morning, then! What is the 
explanation?” 

Morton unfolded the slip of paper and read: 

“*Vou always declare that you read the postscript of a 
woman’s letter first because it always contains all the im- 
portant news, so my letter will not have puzzled you.’”’ 

“Nasty one that!”’ ejaculated Penruddocke. 

““We want you to go with us as Charles’ secretary—his 
regular one has gone and fallen in love at the last moment 
with a mumpy-looking girl out in some impossible suburb 
—and you're just the person, for there'll be nothing to do 
and all your expenses will be paid; and Morton can go too. 

So run over and have tea with me this afternoon and tell 
me that you'll meet us at Southampton on Wednesday.’” 

“Morton, you haven’t any mumpy-looking girl, have you?” 

“No, sir, decidedly not, sir,’”’ replied Morton with emphasis. 

“Then, Morton, bathe me, and dress me, and perfume me, for 
I go to drink tea with the Governess of Guava; and on Wednes- 
day I sail for New York as the private secretary of His Excel- 
lency Sir Charles Newcombe, and you sail at the same time as 


””” 
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**Oh, Pip, I’d have backed you to fool any woman!’’ 


His Excellency Sir Charles Newcombe’s private secretary’s par- 
ticularly private man!”’ 

As Penruddocke went slowly up the steps at Lady Newcombe’s 
he met Sir Charles hurriedly descending them. Lady Newcombe’s 
husband, a small nervous man, seized Pendruddocke’s hand in 
both of his. 

“Going with us?” he inquired excitedly. 

“Yes, thanks. But aren’t you going to be in there to an- 
nounce my appointment?” Penruddocke waved his stick in the di- 
rection of the drawing-room. 

For August, 1913 


“No.” Sir Charles pulled on his glove with little nervous 
jerks. ‘‘You see, I have to get to the Foreign Office, and anyway 
that sort of thing always starts up my dyspepsia.” 

“Crowd in there, eh?” 

“Crowd? Bear garden!’ The Governor of Guava tucked 
his stick under his arm and hurried down the steps. At the bottom 
he paused. ‘‘Diana—ah—doesn’t know that I’ve—” 

““Sneaked ?”’ inquired Penruddocke, laughing. 

“Exactly! Sneaked! So I must get away before she finds it 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Two little sisters in 


: Ys charmeuse. One is 
—_ 4 » wearing a pale blue gown with 
. “™ a sleeveless jacket, and the 
a other a white Directoire coat 
= 


Villa d’Este, Cerrobbio, Lago di Como. 
EAR Mr. Eptror: 

I am again sending you a letter from the 
country of ‘dead yesterday’s” splendor of old 
palaces and gardens, which all seem to me to be 

crumbling away with grief at the insults offered to their 
past glories by the modern spirit of “today’s” commer- 
cialism and unrest. 

I am happy to tell you, however, that very little of 
this modern quality has penetrated here, to spoil the peace 
of this dignified old garden where I sit writing to you. 
The avenue of cypresses mounts up to the statue of Hercules 
at whose base a cascade of water is continually flowing 
down a long series of carved steplike basins, a giant liquid 
staircase down to the turquoise heavenly blue lake. Even 
the guests from the large new Palace Hotel, which has been 
arranged in the old Villa d’Este close by, seem to be im- 
pressed by the serenity of this ancient stately garden of 
cypresses and fountains of bygone days. They seem to 
speak with lowered, reverent voices, and move with slow, 
graceful movements. They have quite lost the demeanor 
of modern noisy, restless tourists, and their dresses (those 
of the female portion) are really delightful in their gay 
simplicity. Perhaps it is the wonderful background that 
this old world garden gives which casts a glamour over them 
that makes me think they are some of the prettiest and 
best dressed women I have yet seen this year. The fantastic 
mood that all fashions have taken on lately seems absolutely 
“in the picture” here. Even the middle-aged rather stout 
lady, with her very scanty draped-up frock, has now 
added a trailing brightly hued scarf to her toilette which 
really enhances her appearance. This is no doubt inspired 
by her wish to avoid a chill from the evening damp arising 
from the lake, but nevertheless it is very decorative, and 
enables her to be quite attractive. As to the young and 
slender women, they seem dreams of beauty, and their 
frocks fairy-like in shape and texture. 

Some of them, notably a very remarkable and well-known 


The Last Word in Fashions 


By Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) 


Lady Duff-Gordon’s experience and social position make her peculiarly well 
posted on the subject of fashions. As the wife of an English nobleman she un- 
derstands the requirements of a well-dressed woman in society, and as ‘Lucile,’ 
the exponent of fashions to a large clientele of American, English and French 
women, she is in a position to get the advance and authentic fashion news on the 

change of modes. 














An afternoon frock of lemon chiffon 

paneled with forget-me-nots and trimmed 

with the palest blue satin pipings and 
insertions of Cluny lace 


Italian Marquise, I have seen in six differ- 
ent toilettes in one day. It at last has 
become quite a passion with me to watch 
and see just exactly how many different 
costumes this lady can change into dur- 
ing one day. No. 1, her morning tennis 
dress, consists of a short, very well cut 
white linen skirt which folds round her, 
and is buttoned at the side with two large 
buttons. At each movement she shows 
in front a lovely transparent petticoat of 
soft muslin and lace (which does not 
stick out at all, as it is finely 
plaited), white silk stockings, 
white shoes, white cambric shirt, 
made as a man’s would be ex- 
cept for a very low turned down 
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Afternoon frock 
of pale green } 


chiffon with wide 
taffeta girdle & 
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E.—Acharm- 
ingly draped 
frock of oyster 
white char- 
meuse. The 
material is 
wound around 
the figure asa 
: girdle and one 
\ end is al- 

lowed to trail 
nonchalantly 
along the 
ground. 








collar, a large 
sailorlike 
knotted cravat 
of pale lemon 
silk with black 
edges, a white 
panama hat, the 
crown caught 
down on one 
side, by a fat 
- tassel of 
» lemon and 
black. When 
not playing ten- 
nis she wears a 
palest blue silk 
knitted coat. 
After her game 
is over, she goes 
to her apart- 
ment where she 
lies ina lounging 
chair on her 
balcony for an 





No. 2 of a won- 
derful ‘“‘Favili- 


































G-H.—The three- 
piece suit of silk crepe 
is useful for many 
occasions, and is de- 
lightfully comfort- 
able for the hot days 
when the bodice is 
fashioned from lace. 
The curious shaping 
of the seams on the 
coat adds to its jaunti- 
ness, 
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shade embroidered with roses. Change 
No. 3, which comes at lunch time, shows 
my marquise in the smartest simplest 
little coat and skirt of pale lemon 
charmeuse, with touches of palest leaf 
green in the linings and on the hat, 
shoes and stockings to match and a 
filmy old lace blouse. Change No. 4 
was a tussor motor coat, heavily em- 
broidered with a slightly deeper toned 
silk. This coat had been copied, I 
feel sure, from a Maharajah’s. It spoke 
of the East in its shape and design 
of embroidery. It was lined with 
white and had queer patterns of black 
and scarlet and blue put on in an 
uneven pattern, which showed when 
the coat was turned back in front. 
The high collar was lined with black 
and had queer fastenings of dull gold, 
and big gold oriental dome-shaped 
buttons. A blue fez, with large red 
and black tassel, was worn as ‘‘ motor 
bonnet”’ and a large beige chiffon veil 
enveloped her head when in the motor; 
she really looked the pink of motor 
perfection in the way of dress. No. 5 


' hour in Change 


F.—A dancing frock amo” of rose- was a lace tea frock (one day when it 







of green satin and , s a . 

striped chiffon. The s coloured chiffon rained and we had tea in the hall) of 
{ i ee . a . 

girdle is sky blue, and « twined round very fine ecru lace made in a draped 





the flowers are from 
the garden, 












her, a dainty 

lace cap on her 

head, tied with 

re pale blue rib- 
bons, and she 

holds over her a 

pale blue sun- 
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ie round fashion; the lace was rather 
eown Ja: scalloped at the edges, and bound with 
rose and white flesh pink satin. In the space between 
foulard with b . 

black and white the scallops was a series of queer little 
— flat bows shading from pink to lemon 
(lemon yellow seemed to be_ her 

Continued on page 47 














The U 


nguarded American Girl in Paris 


By Alice Geubel de la Ruelle 


Inspectrice Departmentale du Travail, Chargée de Mission aux Etats Unis 


Editor’s Note—The author of this article has been sent here as the accredited agent of the 
French Government to investigate and report on the conditions of working girls in the United 


States. 


She believes that social conditions in France are not understood by American girls who go 


abroad to study and explains why many come back intangibly the worse for their stay in Paris. 


HAVE been invited to describe the “Famille” in France, 
the environment and rearing of the French girl before her 
marriage. I have also been asked if there is any justification 
for the unfortunate impression, which I am told is gaining 
ground in America, that Paris is undesirable and unsafe for young 
people, especially for girls who go there unchaperoned. 
Paris has long been the Mecca of art students and students of 
music, the 
French language, and Paris 
undeniably 
tional advantages to those 
who are in earnest. No- 
where be found 
such teachers, 
museums, libraries, and it 
seems a pity that prejudice 


science and 


offers excep- 


else can 


schools, 


born of ignorance should 
deter anyone from seeking 
these storehouses of knowl- 
edge. 

Because of the notoriety 
given the excesses of the 
vicious element in Paris it 
is unfair to place the bur- 
den of responsibility for 
this error upon the French 
people as a whole or per- 
mit the charge of national 
immorality to remain un- 
challenged. 

It should be remembered 
that France has Ellis 
Island at the gates to keep 
out “undesirables.” Paris 
is the refuge of criminals 
from all the world 
and though these are kept 
under constant surveillance 
and confined by the au- 
thorities, as a rule, within 
certain in the 
city, a misadventure must 
strangers 


ho 


over 


localities 


be 
deliberately enter the lower 
quarters and disreputable 


expected if 


y Campbell Studios 


Mme. 


resorts. 

Decent French people, 
for example, do not go to 
Montmartre. “C'est bon pour les etrangers,” we say. “Leave Mont- 
martre to the foreigners.” Yet I have frequently heard American 
girls exclaim, “I want to see the Morgue of Paris, I must go to the 
Moulin Rouge.” Up go my hands in amazement and _ horror. 
These young people assure me that the guide-books recommend 
such places as “very exciting’? and “well worth a visit.” None 
such have come under my notice but let me say emphatically that 
such suggestions are pernicious and do incalculable injury and 
create an entirely false impression of the city and people of Paris. 

The student who elects to live in a hotel, an apartment or studio 
by herself or with girls of her own age and inexperience, is, of 
course, at her risk and peril, free to go where she pleases; but even 
under such circumstances she is not as likely to pick up undesirable 
acquaintances as in the cosmopolitan boarding houses of Paris. 


de 


Cosmopolitan Boarding Houses Are Dangerous 


One meets in such houses foreigners that are in no sense repre- 
sentative of the true Parisian and Americans gather from these 
people absurd ideas of the real French home life. Ruffians with 
the manners of gentlemen infest these apparently respectable 
“pensions” and are constantly on the alert to entrap the unguarded 
“petite Americaine.”’ 

Surely earnest, self-respecting girls do not visit questionable re- 
sorts in New York, but it seems quite possible to lure a lonely and 
ill-advised American girl to join a party for a tour of the sights, 
in Paris. If she yields to such temptations, unclean things will 





la Ruelle 


be seen and heard. She must expect it. If a girl can pretend 
not to hear the insulting remarks nor notice the lascivious leers 
which will be flung at her, she is wise, and her disgust must not be 
for all Frenchmen. Offenses against women in Paris are, in the 
majority of cases, perpetrated by blackguards without a drop 
of French blood in their veins. 

What else but insult can a girl expect if she mingles with demi- 
mondaines in such resorts 
as the Jardin de Paris and 
La Cigale. And yet a girl 
in Paris is reasonably free 
to go alone to reputable 
places of amusement in 
perfect safety, provided she 
does not dress conspicu- 
ously or appear on the 
street painted and pow- 
dered like a woman of ill 
repute. 

The foreign girl in Paris 
does not usually come in 
contact with the better 
class of French women, 
with those who might prop- 
perly guide and guard her 
during her life in the gayest 
city in the world. In only 
rare instances is she taken 
into a French home, and 
chaperoned as a daughter 
of the family. She is forced 
to live in an environment 
which gives her a false per- 
spective of French life, 
which forces her into pub- 
lic places for her pleasures 
and which sends her home 
with ideals perceptibly low- 
ered. The highly colored 
stories which some Amer- 
ican girls tell of their ex- 
periences in Paris may stir 
the imagination of people 
who have _ never been 
abroad but to the man or 
woman who knows Paris 
and its people such tales 
not only disgust but excite 
either a suspicion of the girl’s chastity or of her truthfulness. 

The French home is described by those foreigners who have 
been admitted to it as the most perfect in the world. It 
founded on mutual respect between the parents and on filial 
obedience of the children. 


The American Girl Is a Terror 


The American girl, with her freedom of manner and speech, and 
her apparent disregard for the opinions of her elders, is a source 
of terror to French parents, to educators and to the French girl 
herself. Therefore, few French families or private schools are 
willing to take in the American student. She has to live as best 
she can, misunderstood, ignored and driven to expedients she 
would recoil from in her own country. 

To fully understand the attitude of French parents toward the 
American girl we must get a clear idea of how the French girl is 
brought up. From her birth her parents have her future constantly 
in mind. They have carefully estimated what they can spare 
from their income or savings for her dowry. Often the dowry of 
the mother is kept for the daughter, but it is hardly adequate 
nowadays, as the purchasing power of money is lessening each 
generation A young bride twenty-five years ago would have 
been proud to bring to her husband a dowry of thirty thousand 
In order to maintain t'1e same social standing, she must 
If there are several 


is 


francs. 
have two or three times that sum to-day. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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the life of another, is a question you must decide for yourself. 


T was only the tiniest touch of it, the 
doctors told her, and after a winter in 
the Adirondack woods, with all the 
outdoors and food and sleep she could 
tuck into herself, she was going to be just as 
good as new. They talked about it all as 
though it were a lark or a vacation for which 
she ought to be envied. But they never 
guessed how much her one-sided little 
smile cost her when she told them she 
would be ready as soon as they wished. 

Because she knew that no matter what 
happened she was going to have to live for 
awhile without ever being able to see 
Barrett Trombly. 

By the time he came she had made up 
her mind. 

“Tt’s hard to realize, Barry,” she said, 
“but it’s true. And we’ve got to face it, 
both of us. The doctors tell me that if I 
take care of myself and live out of doors 
and keep cheerful and happy I'll get well. 
But I know, and you know, too, that doc- 
tors are sometimes wrong, and if they are, 
and if I should maybe not get better at all 
—oh, Barry dear, don’t you see that till 
everything’s straightened out we—we can’t 
keep on?” 

He didn’t see it, because he loved her very, 
very much, and she was so glad he didn’t see 
it that she could hardly keep. from crying, 
but she held to her determination and finally she made him under- 
stand. She could never feel right in being engaged to marry him 
as long as there was a possibility of her not being able ever to do it, 
and it would worry her and worry her, and the doctors had told her 
so emphatically that not worrying about anything was one of the 
essentials for her getting well. 

It was on this basis that he gave in. 

“We can still love each other,” she explained, never realizing 
how dreadfully inconsistent she was, ‘because there’s nothing else 
we could do; but we mustn’t tell each other so any more. You can 
write me—let me see—once a week, but you must write just as 
if you were an ordinary friend—” 

She smiled a maternal little smile at his grunt of disgust, trying 
her best to hide the fact that it set her heart thumping with deep- 
down happiness. 

“And you must start all your letters just, ‘Dear Alice,’ and I'll 
write you the same way, and we must both promise to play fair. 
Do you promise?” 

Dawn was graying in the east when she finally wore herself to 
sleep that night, but somehow or other she felt stronger and hap- 
pier for what she had done. 

Which is probably the reason why Alice Marston began to im- 
prove so steadily from the very hour she got off the train at Saranac. 

Every Monday morning she received a letter that began, ‘‘ Dear 
Alice.” Every Wednesday evening she mailed one that began, 
“Dear Barry.” But every single day she wrote a letter which she 





W hite 


By Gerald Mygatt 


Whether the girl in this story was justified in risking the happiness of the man she really loved, as well as her own, to save 














Lie 


At any rate you can feel nothing but admiration for her. 


didn’t mail, writing sometimes with tears in 
her eyes and sometimes with a crooning little 
smile, and how she began those letters it 
would be profanation to tell—for possibly 
not even Barrett Trombly was ever to know. 
She dated each one, sealed it and addressed 
it to him. Then she put it in a japanned 
tin lock box. 

She poured her heart out in them. And 
how they helped! She was keeping the 
pact, strictly, yet she felt so strongly that 
somehow he must understand. For she 
knew, with that rare omniscience about each 
other which true lovers seem to possess, that 
he was doing the very same thing. 

As the soft, hazy days of Indian summer 
gave way to the first bleak winds of 
November Alice Marston began to find 
herself. The house in which she lived was 
a picturesque little cottage with broad, com- 
fortable verandas—one of a score which 
dotted the eastern slope of Pisgah so 
prettily that it was hard to think of the 
colony as a last stronghold in the siege of 
death—and here she discovered that a good 
many of the people about her were well 
worth knowing. There was a bond of feel- 
ing which broke down many of the barriers 
of first formality. There was something 
else which seemed to strip from everyone 
the cloak of petty pretense and artificiality 
which oftentimes swathes and stifles the outward expression of many 
fine personalities. The afternoons on the breeze-swept piazza, 
with the rug-lined and blanket-covered steamer chairs all in a row, 
reminded Alice of days at sea, and she found that if she tried 
hard she could almost forget the note of tragedy beneath it all. 

For herself she didn’t care, because she knew she was growing 
sounder and stronger every day. But for some of the others she 
felt a sympathy as deep as it was genuine. 

It was through these quiet, chatty afternoons that Alice first 
came to know Melville Potter. 

Melville Potter had the chair next hers. He was a well built, 
clean cut, clear minded youngster, in the spontaneous, wide-awake 
age just short of manhood, and he chafed so doggedly under the 
restraint his condition thrust upon him that for him Alice felt sor- 
riest of all. He had so much ahead of him if he could only win his 
fight. He was more dangerously ill, she was told, than he cared 
to admit even to himself, and he needed to be exceedingly careful. 
The doctors let him walk about, within certain limits, very much 
as he liked, but they did it simply because they were powerless to 
keep him still. Every moment they were afraid he would overdo. 
Now and then, in one way or another, he did, and his condition 
would grow worse, throwing him into moods of despondency. He 
had to be made to take care of himself just as a schoolboy has to be 
made to study. And so Alice, who was cast with him constantly, 
came to take a protective, half motherly interest in him. After a 

(Continued on page 4o) 
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Oriental Dogs 


By Rosalie Stewart 


[ is strikingly evident that in pet 
dogs, as in other smart accessories, 
the fashionable fancy of the day 
favours those Oriental. The Chow 
Chow dog, the Pekingese, and the Japan- 
ese spaniel are the favourite breeds of pet 
dogs in England, Paris and America. 
There is no “yellow peril” in the fad, 
However, as these breeds are particularly 
lovely and lovable; in disposition, amiable 
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The late J. P. Morgan’s Pekingese 


millionaire’s automobile, haughtily view- 
ing the world as “monarch of all he sur- 
veys.” He is essentially a one-man dog 
—his master or mistress owns his entire 
allegiance, while to outsiders he is in- 
different. 

The dainty little Japanese spaniel has 
been known in America at least half a 
century, the first noted ones being im- 
ported by the senior Mrs. Pierre Loril- 






Ch. Cragston Sing. 








Ch. Crossroads Shogun. Mrs. Robert Collier’s 
gold and white Japanese. 





and dignified; intelligent, cleanly of habits; 
docile and affectionate; picturesque in appear- 
ance, and in every way display that indescrib- 
able charm called quality. 




















Mrs. Henry S. Harper’s Pekingese Spaniel, Sun-Yat-Sen 
—a Titanic Survivor. 


lard, and ever since these tiny, elegant toys have 
been the pets of women of luxurious tastes. They 
are difficult to acquire in their native country; 
few survive the voyage so far; they are precarious 
to acclimate, and almost impossible to breed. 
They will never be other than exotic. A decade 
or sO ago, an epidemic of pneumonia, to which 
they are particularly subject, almost extermi- 
nated the breed in this country and discouraged 
fanciers, but the Japanese spaniel is now having 
something of a fashionable revival and a club 
was recently organized in New York, of owners 
of the breed, to promote its development. 
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Mrs. Van Heusen’s 
Chow Chow dog — The 
American champion. 


The Lion’s Child. 


The Chow Chows are 
out-door dogs, but ow- 
ing to their demeanour 
and instinctive clean- 
liness, are equally 
desirable in the house. 
Pekingese and Japanese 
spaniels are exclusively 
house pets, the latter, 
boudoir dogs, dainty 
and frail little toys, the 
“butterfly dogs ” of the 
Geisha girls in Japan. 
Pekingese are hardy 
and prolific, can stand 
neglect and exposure 














fairly well, and wher- 
ever they are intro- 
duced, they very soon 
abound. Where the Japanese spaniel matron has one puppy, 
the Pekingese has six and nine, and can rear them herself. 

The Chow Chow has become known as the “motor dog,” 
one sees him so frequently enthroned on the front seat of the 


The Chow Chow dog, Win Sum M. T’Sing. 


Lady Samuelson 
with Pekingese 
Champion T’Ouen 
of Braybrick on 
her right arm 

























Mr. and Mrs. Hutton’s kennels, Islip, L. I. 


Japanese spaniels are said to be the 
favourite pet dogs of the haute monde. 
One sees them notably with women of luxuri- 
ous yet refined tastes, and it is only a devoted 
mistress who will take the trouble to give them 
the care they require. The real thoroughbred, 
typical Japanese spaniel is itself an exquisite. 
Concededly the finest Japanese spaniel in 
America is a gold and white dot owned by Mrs. 
Robert Collier, who, as the daughter of Colonel 
Van Allen and the granddaughter of the senior 
The British Cham- Mrs. Astor, inherits tastes for the exquisite. 
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Hence—Ihe Chow 


By Lillie 


Hamilton 


French 


The writer of this piquant little sketch of French life suggested that it be called a chalk mark, but we prefer 
the title given here, as it is a story characteristic of the Chow dog fully described on the opposite page 


T was at Versailles, where all Paris lunches on Sundays. At the 
next table, the little brunette, in a blouse trimmed with sable 
and buttons of pearl, rested her elbow on the table, one shoulder 
lifted, the other drooping dejectedly. She made no pretense of 

interest in Monsieur, who had ordered recklessly and seemed nervously 
anxious to please. 

A Pomeranian, bored like its mistress, rose wearily from its 
chair, accepted the bit of chicken she offered him, and curled himself 
up again. Monsieur smiled delightedly—the dog at least was 
responsive. 

He stood on tip toe, leaned across the table, and offered another morsel. 
The dog ignored it. 

Then came the waiter with /’addition folded discreetly. Monsieur 
noted the total, and foamed over like a Roman candle. The dog con- 
tinued to sleep. He had not ordered the luncheon. 

Madame turned away, drew a pocket mirror from her jewelled bag, 
and quietly studied her face—barely twenty and no youth left. Then, 
unembarrassed as a cat making its toilet, she smoothed her cheeks, 
patted her chin with powder and rouge, flecked away a bit of superfluous 
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black from under the lashes, and ended the comedy with a smear of red 
paste on the lips. 

Intent upon the final adjustment of the charges, Monsieur did not 
look up as the young man in white spats approached his table. If 
Madame noticed, the flash from under her pencilled brows was too fleeting 
for certainty, and the hand she allowed to be lifted was languid and dis- 
missing. A few words murmured in faint tones, and she presented him 
coldly to Monsieur, who nodded a curt recognition of the introduction 
and returned to his financial problems. 

The young man, undisturbed by his reception, bowed courteously, 
murmuring his apologies for having chosen an inopportune moment for 
paying his respects, and shrugged his broad shoulders. 

The Pomeranian suddenly sniffed the air and bounded waist-high 
about the newcomer. The young man held behind him a restraining 
hand. But the dog, transported with joy, leaped to kiss it. 

Monsieur, glancing at the dog, forgot to count his change. 

The following Sunday, the brunette carried the same jewelled bag and 
the same pocket mirror, but the fashion in dogs had apparently changed. 
The Pom had been replaced by a yellow Chow. 








Eugenics 


By Mrs. 


UGENICS is defined 
by its founder, the 
late Sir Francis Gal- 
ton, as the study ‘‘of 

the agencies under social con- 
trol that may improve or im- 
pair the racial qualities of 
future generations, either phy- 
sically or mentally.”’ 

Why should all 
study eugenics? 

Women should study eu- 
genics because the highest 
function of womanhood is 
motherhood. Eugenics in its 
simplest sense means “better 
babies.”” In every 
heart there is cherished the 
desire to be the mother of a 
healthy, robust baby—the 
hope to become the mother 
of a race of great men and 
women. No woman wishes 
to have a blind, puny, diseased 
or feeble-minded baby. Every 
woman shrinks from the 
thought of being the mother 
of a criminal. 

In the science of eugenics 
women will find the guide 
for the fulfillment of their 
maternal instincts. When 
young women realize that 
the defects as well as the ex- 
cellences of their lovers will 
be reproduced in their chil- 
dren; that men of intemperate 
and immoral habits are likely 
to produce defective offspring, 
they will recoil from marriage 
with such men. The old 
adage ‘“‘Marry a man to re- 
form him,” will its 
force. 

Eugenics extends the func- 
tion of philanthropy and 
brotherly love to future gen- 
erations. In the heart of 
every woman there is an unconscious yet ever present sense of responsi- 
bility to preserve the purity of the race. Among some peoples, as the 
Japanese and the Jews, race preservation and race betterment have 
assumed the form of a race cult. Their women rarely marry aliens. 
It is owing to man’s lesser degree of this feeling of race cult that there 
are so many hybrids between the white and the colored races. The white 
woman rarely mates with a man of the lower race. 

Women show in their attitude toward marriage more independence 
than in anything else. Eugenics emphasizes the importance of the mar- 
riage vows by directing serious thought to the probable equality of future 
ofispring. In eugenics woman has the key to the realization of the 
superman and to the reduction of over three-quarters of all diseases, 
degeneracy, useless waste of life, and the national economic laws result- 
ing therefrom. 

It is significant that, coincident with the enfranchisement of woman, 
comes the birth of the science of eugenics, a science which it is to be her 
especial and peculiar province to advance. 


The Unfit Should Not Marry 


Education is the best means for securing individual and collective 
action for the improvement of the race. A general knowledge of eugenics 
will make it more difficult for the racially unfit to marry, for it will 
create public opinion which will crystalize into laws that will make it im- 
possible for the decidedly unfit to procreate and to reproduce a class of 
predetermined degenerates. 

The enforced custodial care of the feeble-minded and criminal during 
the period of procreative power will do much to purify the race stream, 
to reduce prostitution, illegitimacy, infant mortality, crime, pauperism 
and degeneracy. 

Massachusetts has a farm colony for adult feeble-minded. 


her child’s father? 
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John Hays 


EpDITOR’S NOTE.—Eugenics means better babies. 
wants her son or daughter to be the finest child imaginable. 
what woman considers how careful she should be in the selection of 
And how many mothers apply this rule when 
it comes to the case of the daughter’s husband? 


tells most strongly why they should study eugenics. 





A recent portrait of Mrs. Hammond and her daughter. 
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Hammond 


Every woman 
But 


Twenty years of perma- 
nent custodial care of cretins 
at Aosta, Italy, has almost 
wiped out this form of idiocy 
in the general population. 

General knowledge of the 
baneful effects of the racial 
poisons, as alcohol and the 
toxins of inherited disease, 
will lead to more general 
practice of temperance and 
to a higher morality. 

The application of the laws 
of eugenics, according to au- 
thorities, will wipe out ninety 
per cent. of feeble-minded- 
ness and insanity; fifty per 
cent. of infant mortality and 
sickness among children, and a 
very large proportion of crime 
and pauperism. 

By raising the average effi- 
ciency of the individual it will 
obviously contribute greatly 
to the reduction of the cost of 
living. Think what a tax it is 
upon the State and Society 
to annually care for 300,000 
mental defectives, 100,000 
paupers, 80,000 criminals and 
the 2,000,000 in hospitals and 
homes! 

There must be purity at 
the source of the race stream. 
Contrast the history of the 
Juke family with that of the 
Jonathan Edwards family. 
The Juke family illustrates 
most forcibly the inheritance 
of various types of moral de- 
linquency. Dugdale has 
carefully traced the Juke 
family from the five daughters 
of a lazy and _ irresponsible 
fisherman born in 1720. In 
five generations the family 
increased to about twelve 
hundred. The _ histories of 
about one thousand are known. Three hundred and ten were pro- 
fessional paupers in almshouses; 440 were syphilitics; more than half 
of the women were prostitutes; 130 were convicted criminals; 60 were 
habitual thieves; 7 were murderers. The family has cost the State 
of New York, he estimates, over one million and a quarter dollars— 
and the end is not yet! 


Nineteen Hundred Descendants of One Man 


Compare, on the other hand, the history of the Edwards family 
as described by Winship. This family gives the very strongest evidence 
in favor of the heredity of mental ability and moral character. Of the 
1900 descendants of Jonathan Edwards 1394 have been identified— 
295 were college graduates; 13 were college presidents; 65 were college 
professors; 60 were physicians; 10oo were clergymen of renown; 75 
were officers in army and navy; 60 were prominent authors; 100 
were lawyers; 30 were judges; 80 held public offices; 3 were United 
States Senators. Besides this, fifteen railroads, many banks, insurance 
companies and large industrial enterprises have been indebted to their 
management. 

The descendants of such superb stock add greatly to the capital of 
the nation. 

A general knowledge of the laws of eugenics will lead to stricter 
immigration laws. When Society realizes that vast hordes of immi- 
grants racially inferior to the stock of our forefathers are daily 
being thrust upon us, it will demand that restrictions be directed 
not only against the unfit individuals but against the immigration 
of unfit stocks. Legislation against undesirable stocks of Caucasians 
will follow the legislation that is restricting the immigration of col- 
ored races. 


Mrs. Hammond 
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HE country is the 
place to live—really 
to live and enjoy life. 
I have always 

thought so and now I know it. 
I can’t remember the time 
when I didn’t have an over- 
powering love for the open, 
but most of my childhood and girlhood was passed in cities and it 
has only been during the last few years that I have really been able 
to live as I want to live—in the country. 

The first winter I played in New York—that was in “My Wife 
with John Drew—I took an apartment in town and oh, it was terrible! 
First of all there was the awful steam heat. It was always hot—insup- 
portably hot—and the air was cooked until there wasn’t a particle of 
life left in it. And then there were my: social engagements. I never 
had a moment to myself. When that engagement in New York was 
over I was completely tired out. 

That taught me a lesson. The next season I rented a cottage in the 
outskirts of Yonkers and the season after that I had a place at White 
Plains. Then I went to England to spend my vacation and a friend 
put me in the way of buying a small farm 
down in Devonshire. It was a tremendous 
bargain and there was a fine, old country house 
on it. Hay was the principal product and what 
fun I had that summer in the fields, just in a 
sunbonnet and a calico dress. And that little 
taste of real ownership decided me—I would 
own my own country home in America. 

As soon as I got back in the autumn I 
started my search. It wasn’t an easy task 
by any means to find what I wanted. And 
then one day I just chanced on it. 

We had been for a long automobile ride 
mother and I—out Broadway toward Tarry- 
town and were on our way back, when sud- 
denly something happened to the motor and 
we stopped dead still in the road. The chauf- 
feur got out and nosed around and finally an- 
nounced that it would take him at least half 
an hour to repair the damage. Then I began to 
look about to see how I could pass the time 
and there, staring me right in the face, was a 
big sign reading—‘“This Property for Sale”. 


” 
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Under My Own Vine 





and Fig Tree 


By Billie Burke 


Photographs by Byron 
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Miss Billie Burke has always been identified on the stage with the sweet domestic 
type. It is interesting to know that these characteristics are not assumed, that in her 
home life she shows the same qualities as in her many endearing impersonations. 



























Right beside the 
sign was a gate, a 
big, wide gate, 
with a vine-cov- 
ered square stone 
post on each side, 
and the driveway 
that ran through 
it wound away up 
a hill until it was 
entirely lost to 
sight among the 
trees. No house 
was visible and 
for all anyone 
standing: in the 
road could tell 
that driveway ran 
for miles and 
miles. There was 
(Continued on 
page 45) 











The Orange Puppy 


By Robert W. Chambers 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Having been from her birth safeguarded on every side by parents, 
nurses and governesses, Cecil Cassillis has never had a chance even 
to think for herself. She longs for action and finds her interest en- 

aged by the sight of a young man walking briskly past her New 
Pork home. Her marriage to Lord Willowmere has been arranged 
and with her parents and a party of friends Cecil and her fiancé sail 
south on Mr. EXssillis’s yacht. Gazing out over the Florida lagoons, 
she sees again the young man whose brisk walk aroused her desire 
for freedom. ‘This time he is passing in a small launch. She an- 
nounces to Lord Willowmere that she thinks she will not marry him 
after all, writes a letter of explanation to her mother, and slips away 
in a small boat provisioned for three days of unguarded peace. 


ERE was liberty at last! No pursuit need now be feared, 
for the entrance to this paradise which she had forced 
by a chance impulse could never be suspected by par- 
ent or fiancé. 

A little breeze blew her hair and loosened it; silently her paddle 
dipped, swept astern in a swirl of bubbles, flashed dripping, and 
dipped again. 

Ahead of her a snake-bird slipped from a dead branch into the 
water; a cormorant, perched on the whitened skeleton of a mango, 
made hideous efforts to swallow a mullet before her approach dis- 
organized his manceuvres. 

So silently the canoe stole along that the fat alligators, dozing in 
the saw-grass, dozed on until she stirred them purposely with a 
low tap of her paddle against the thwarts. Then they rose, great, 
lumbering bodies propped high on squatty legs, waddled swiftly to 
the bank’s edge, and slid headlong into the water. 

Everywhere dragon-flies glittered over the saw-grass; wild ducks 
with golden eyes and heads like balls of brown plush swam leisurely 
out of the way; a few mallard, pretending to be frightened, splashed 
and clattered into flight, the sunlight jewelling the emerald heads of 
the drakes. 

‘“*Wonderful, wonderful,” her heart was singing to itself, while 
her enchanted eyes missed nothing—neither the feebly flying and 
strangely shaped, velvety black butterflies, the narrow wings of 
which were striped with violent yellow; nor the pelicans fishing in 
the shallows; nor the tall, slate-blue birds that marched in dignified 
retreat through the sedge. 

These and other phenomena made her drop her paddle at inter- 
vals and clap her hands softly in an ecstasy beyond mere exclama- 
tion. How restfully green was the world; how limpid the water; 
how royally blue the heavens! Listening, she could hear the soft 
stirring of palmetto fronds in the forests; the celestial song of a 
little bird that sat on a sparkle-berry bush, its delicate, long- 
curved bill tilted skyward. Then the deep note of splendor flashed 
across the scheme of sound and colour as a crimson cardinal alighted 
near her, crest erect. 

But more wonderful than all was that at last, after eighteen years, 
she was utterly alone; and liberty was showering its inestimable 
gifts upon her in breathless prodigality—liberty to see with her own 
eyes and judge with her own senses; liberty to linger capriciously 
amid mental fancies, to move on impulsively to others; liberty to re- 
flect unurged and unrestricted; liberty to choose, to reject, to ignore. 

Now and then a brilliant swimming snake filled her with interest 
and curiosity. Once, on a flat, low bush, she saw a dull, heavy, 
blunt-bodied serpent lying asleep in the sun like an old and swollen 
section of rubber hose. But when she ventured to touch the bush 
with her paddle, the snake reared high and yawned at her with jaws 


which seemed to be lined with white satin. This fortunately made 
her uneasy, and she meddled no more with the Little Death of the 
Southern swamps. 

She was now passing very close to the edge of the “hammock,” 
where palmettos overhung the water; and as the cool, dim wood- 
lands seemed to invite her, she looked about her leisurely for an 
agreeable landing place. There were plenty to choose from; and 
she selected a little sandy point under a red cedar tree, drove her 
canoe upon it, and calmly stepped ashore. And found herself 
looking into the countenance of Jones. 

For a full minute they inspected each other, apparently bereft 
of the power of speech. 

She said, finally: “‘ About a year ago last February, did you hap- 
pen to walk down Fifth Avenue—very busily? Did you?” 

It took him an appreciable time to concentrate for mental 
retrospection. 

“Yes,” he said, “I did.” 

“You were going down town, weren’t you?” 

Te” 

“*On business?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, bewildered. 

“‘T wonder,” she said timidly, ‘“‘if you would tell me what that 
business was? Do you mind? I don’t mean to be impertinent.” 

He: made an effort to reflect. It was difficult to reflect and to 
keep his eyes on her; but also it is impolite to converse with any- 
body and look elsewhere. This he had been taught at his mother’s 
knee—and sometimes over it. 

“My business down town,” he said very slowly, “was with an 
officer of the Smithsonian Institution who had come on from Wash- 
ington to see something which I had brought with me from Florida.”’ 

“Would you mind telling me what it was you brought with you 
from Florida?” she asked wistfully. 

“No. It was malaria.”’ 

“What!” 

“Tt was malaria,” he repeated politely. 

**T—I don’t see how you could—could show it to him,” she mur- 
mured, perplexed. 

“Well, I'll tell you how I showed it to him. I made a little in- 
cision in my skin with a lancet; he made a smear or two—’”’ 

** A—what?”’ 

*“* A smear—he put a few drops of my blood on some glass plates.”’ 

“Why?” 

“To examine them under the microscope.” 

“Why?” 

“So that he might determine what particular kind of malaria I 
had brought back with me.”’ 

“Did he find out?”’ she asked, deeply interested. 

“Ves,” said Jones, displaying mild symptoms of enthusiasm, 
“he discovered that I was fairly swarming with a perfectly new and 
undescribed species of bacillus. That bacillus,” he added, with 
modest diffidence, ‘‘is now named after me.” 

She looked at him very earnestly, dropped her blue eyes, raised 
them again after a moment: 

“It must be—pleasant—to give one’s name to a bacillus.” 

“It is an agreeable and exciting privilege. When I look into 
the culture tubes I feel an intimate relationship with these bacilli 
which I have never felt for any human being.” 

‘““You—you are a—”’ she hesitated, with a slight but charming 
color in her cheeks, ‘‘a naturalist, I presume?’’ And she added 
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She read the entries he was making in his field book 


hastily: ‘“‘No doubt you are a famous one, and my question must 
sound ignorant and absurd to you. But as I do not know your 
name—” 


“Tt is Jones,” he said gloomily, ‘‘“—and I am not famous.” 

“Mine is Cecil Cassillis; and neither am I,” she said. ‘‘ But 
I thought when naturalists gave their names to butterflies and mi- 
crobes that everything concerned immediately became celebrated.” 

Jones smiled; and she thought his expression very attractive. 

““No,” he said, “‘fame crowns the man who, celebrated only for 
his wealth, names hotels, tug-boats, and art galleries after himself. 
Thus are Immortals made.” 

She laughed, standing there gracefully as a boy, her hands rest- 
ing on her narrow hips. She laughed again. A tug-boat, a hotel, 
and a cigar were named after her father. 

“Fame is an extraordinary thing,’’ she said. 
still more wonderful. Isn’t it?” 

“Liberty is only comparative,” he said, smiling. 
such thing as absolute freedom.”’ 

“Vou have all the freedom you desire, haven’t you?”’ 

“Well—I enjoy the only approach to absolute liberty I ever 
neard of.” 
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“But liberty is 


“There is no 


“What kind of liberty is that?” 

“Freedom to think as I please, no matter what I’m obliged to do.” 

“But you do what you please, too. Don’t you?” 

“Oh, no!” he said, smiling. ‘‘The man was never born who did 
what he pleased.” 

“Why not? You choose your own work, don’t you?” 

“Yes. But once the liberty of choice is exercised, freedom 
ends. I choose my profession. There my liberty ends, because 
instantly I am enslaved by the conditions which make my 
choice a profession.” 

She was deeply interested. A mossy log lay near them; she 
seated herself to listen, her elbow on her knee, and her chin 
cupped in her hand. But Jones became silent. 

“Were you not in that funny little boat that passed the inlet 
about three hours ago?”’ she asked. 

“The Orange Puppy? Yes.” 

“What an odd name for a boat—the Orange Puppy!” 

“An orange puppy,” he explained, “is the name given in the 
Florida orange groves to the caterpillar of a large swallow-tail 
butterfly, which feeds on orange leaves. The butterfly it turns 

(Continued on page 38). 





Elinor Glyn’s 
Letter to 
Caroline , 











HOPE you were not very 
bered by my last and ra- 
ther serious letter, Caroline 
—I was obliged to begin in 
that solid way, so that we could 
be sure of our points of view 
being the same for future talks; 











In these letters from a woman of the world 
to her god-daughter, Elinor Glyn strikes 
anew note. The advice given is sane, 
sound, and helpful. It is the author’s 
belief that every girl owes it to the world 
to present to it her best side. If she does 
this, the world will respond in kind. 
If a girl marries she wishes to marry 
well,—on this subject the author writes 
frankly and sensibly. 











where women are in an enormous 
majority—and the effect of this is 
that the men, unconsciously and 
naturally, have a great idea of 
their own value. It is not their 
fault or because they are partic- 
ularly vain men; it is simply be- 














but in this missive I am going 
to write about something quite 
different, and almost as _ impor- 
tant—your manners! 

The tendency of the present day is to do away with all gentle 
things, and among them courtesy has gone by the board, so that 
to see anyone still with beautiful and gracious manners is a thing 
to be remarked upon and rejoiced over. And I want you to be 
among this small company of the survival of other days! 


Primitive Young Savages 


The modern young woman is so innately selfish that, as a rule, 
her manners are only good when some definite momentary gain to 
herself makes their display worth while. She is too short-sighted 
to look ahead and see their value, and she is no longer a proud per- 
son remembering what is due to herself, and that good manners 
ought to be the stamp of her breeding. She is often as primitive 
as a young savage, with a smattering of a fair mental education on 
top. ; 

Numbers of kind-hearted mothers about forty years ago began 
to think that their own training had been horribly stiff and cruel, 
and gave a much greater license to their offspring. Deportment 
masters and mistresses grew to be less and less in vogue, and ridi- 
cule was cast upon the rules that had been in practice for every 
girl entering society. People began to laugh at numbers of things, 
a sense of humor was reviving, and it attacked the methods and 
fashions of ** young ladyhood.”” The children of those days, who 
are now mothers of the present young girls, went a step further 
with the best intentions, and augmented by the craze for exer- 
cise and out-of-door games, the effect of the lax rules of deport- 
ment, so that now one hardly ever sees a really gracious and grace- 
ful young girl, and some of them are the most unattractive speci- 
mens of youthful females in consequence. 


Do Not Be Treated Like Another Fellow 


Now, Caroline, I want you to be a cunning creature and com- 
bine the methods of the old and the new. If your tastes incline 
to violent outdoor games, assiduously cultivate beautiful and gra- 
cious manners as well, so that the young men you play with, while 
admiring your skill, will not feel they can treat you as “another 
fellow,” hardly with courtesy, and with no consideration. 

Try not to swing your arms and be ungraceful in walking. 
Try not to sit in every awkward position that may be comfortable. 
Do not cross your legs and display yards of ankle, and, above all, 
do not lean both elbows upon the table and eat as though at a 
picnic where a gipsy’s ways are good enough. One sees all these 
defects so constantly now that one has almost ceased to remark 
upon them. The very tight skirts have done one thing for Eng- 
lish women, they have enormously improved their walk—making 
those long, manly strides impossible. 


Perfect Proportions 


I suppose no nation in the world has such naturally perfectly- 
shaped bones and proportions—and no nation spoils these advan- 
tages so much by their atrocious movements as we English do. 

Well, what a pity! And why cannot common sense step in and 
rectify this failing? Why do anything with exaggeration? Why 
play games to death, turning a pleasure into a grind? 

All is out of balance—and by these unattractive methods girls 
have often had to become the seekers, not the sought after! 

You must remember, Caroline, that you will be in a country 


Elinor Glyn 


cause there are so few of them and 
so many of us! Therefore, if you 
want really to enjoy life and count 
as a coveted quantity, you must 
rise above the general company of young, unmeaning beings of 
your sex, so as to make the nice young man you may fancy 
think of you, not as one of a batch for him to choose from, but 
as the only desirable creature in all the world for him to strive 
to obtain. The really interesting thing is to be a personality, not 
one of the herd. And I would like to see you, Caroline, with 
your beauty and your position, starting a new fashion in young 
girls when you come out. 

For, my dear child, realize one thing,—all the stuff and non- 
sense which you may have been told about women fitting them- 
selves for a self-sufficing existence, and their “rights” and their 
assertion of equality, are all pitiful pis-allers, of use only if the poor 
things do not obtain the sole real joy and happiness—to be the 
loved and honored mate of some nice man. 


Crushing Sex Instinct 


If, by your self-assertion and exaggerated mentality, you have 
been able to crush out all sex instinct, then you become as the 
working bee—of a third sex, an anomaly in nature, and a ridic- 
ulous excrescence in God’s scheme of human progression. So, 
for heaven’s sake, my sweet Caroline, keep this in view. Train 
what individuality in yourself you will, but keep your clear per- 
spective so as to be able to see the ultimate goal of happiness. 

I think I have been rather generalizing, so now I want to come 
down to a concrete description of what I think would be a per- 
fect young girl, and you must tell me if you agree with this pic- 
ture of a female “admirable Crichton”’! 

I think, firstly, she ought to be sensible enough to understand 
the colossal importance and value of beauty, and to have learned 
to take care of her personal appearance, so that in every way she 
is a pleasure to the eye. She ought to have discovered early what 
style of garments suit her, she should have practiced until she can 
do her hair becomingly—and by exercises and care in remembering 
what is ugly and to be avoided, she should have perfected the grace 
of her body’s movements. 


Polishing the Body 


All these things should be looked upon not as vanities but 
as the natural treatment of the body God has entrusted her with, 
as the shrine for her soul. 

Her voice should be soft, and her cultivation at least sufficient— 
should she not be naturally clever—to make her know the topics 
of the day which are interesting to converse about; and she should 
be broad enough not to be prejudiced upon any of them. 

Unselfishness in her should go as far as not to want always to 
have her own way, regardless of whom it hurts or discomforts— 
(one could not expect more than that in these days!). 

She ought to have so high a respect for herself that she could 
never make herself cheap, but she should also have common sense 
enough to realize that she must have her weapons of attraction 
peculiarly well polished. Then, out of the limited circle of possi- 
ble husbands she will have to choose from, she may hope to 
attract the best—because like clings to like. 

As she is my ideal young girl, she will not be stupid enough to 
set out with the idea of making her own life self-sufficing. What- 
ever circumstances may force her to do afterwards, at least to 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Miss Mary Browne of California, the winner 
of the National Tennis 
Championship 
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N Eastern waters, the big event of the early season was the 
annual cruise of the Eastern Yacht Club to Bar Harbor, 
with a race back to Marblehead. The owners of many 
New York boats are members of the hospitable club on 

Marblehead Neck and usually take part in this annual cruise to 
the picturesque Maine coast so as to try out their boats against 
the best of those “around the Cape” in the port to port races. 
The cruise this year brought together a large fleet, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Robert T. Payne 2nd, and the racing was 
very satisfactory, on the whole. 

Once again, California has asserted her strength in lawn tennis, 
and for a second successive season, Miss Mary Browne, of Los 
Angeles, has swept the board in the National Championship 
tournament at Philadelphia. This of itself was a fine victory, 
since the Western girl won all three events, and it followed close 
on the heels of the other recent successes of Pacific Coast tennis 
players. 

Among the golfers, old faces seem to crowd out the new- 
comers, although the victory of Miss Marion Hollins in the Met- 
ropolitan championship furnished a new champion of the younger 
school. Miss Hollins has been playing golf less than two years, 
and it is little short of marvelous that she should be able to beat 
the veterans at the game with so little experience. 
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Miss Marion Hollins, daughter of Henry B. Hollins 
of New York and Westbury, the present holder of 
the Metropolitan Golf Championship 








“THE ORCHARDS,” 


Mr. James L. Breese’s superb country home at 
Southampton, Long Island. 


The house as it is today, with its famous music room and unusual sporting end, is a witness to the rare 
genius of the late Stanford White, a life-long friend of the owner. Each detail of the music room, a perfect 
example of the Italian Renaissance, was designed by Mr. White, to make a fitting background for Mr. Breese’s 





wonderful tapestries and Jé6th Century Italian furniture. The gilded columns shown in the picture were formerly in a Roman of sumptuous Iuxury combined with which 
Cathedral, and were bought by Mr. Breese in one of his many visits to Rome with Mr. White. During the summer seasons, Mr. Breese has many unusual treassigpt from 
many delightful musicales are given in this room, which in the old days was Mr. Breese’s studio. There is in this room a sense tories, for instance, marvelous marble @ scarred 
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with @ which recalls the Pompeiian age. All the more so, as 
semet from Herculaneum and Pompeii. In the conserva- 
marble@ Scarred and age-worn sarcophagi are used to hold the 


palms and flowering plants. The interior of “The Orchards” as one 
looks from the Colonial hall, gives vistas in three directions. The hall in 
the centre, from which winds upwards a circular staircase, is the meeting 
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point of three hallways 
down which one catches 
beautiful glimpses of the 
superb gardens. Each 
room has a garden view 
also. And of these gar- 
dens, one might well 
“—. song of praise! 

he “sporting end” 
of the house was a 
happy inspiration of 
Mr. White’s. The bil- 
liard room opening from 
the music room is only 
a part of it. Under- 
neath is a swimming 
pool and Squash Court, 
while over it are bach- 
elor rooms, to which ac- 
cess is had by an outside 
stairway. The billiard 
room is in California red- 
wood and holds many 
sporting trophies. One 
of its most striking fea- 
tures is, perhaps, the 
model of a full-rigged 
frigate three feet high, 
which was a votive of- 
fering given to their 
patron Saint, three hun- 
dred years ago, by a 
company of Dutch sail- 
ors to ensure a rich pas- 
sage westward. Such 
gilts to churches were 
usual then, but for a 
modern American to 
acquire the actual offer- 
ing is most unusual. 


Photographed by Alman 








































Photo Underwood & Underwood 


Photo The vogue for tulle is and transparent jacket London as well as in the frocks at Photo 
Pau! shown in the capulet worn at the races in uteuil Paul 
Thompson Any Thompson 













Photo Trans-Allantis Co. 






races in Paris. 
manikins 





S usual a bevy of 
Americans 
gathered to assist 
at the brilliant 

scene of the close of the Paris 
season during the last ten 
days of the races, beginning 
with the Derby at Chantilly 
and ending practically with 
the Drags at Auteuil. Am- 
erican English and American 
French, with English as the English speak it, were the tongues heard on 
all Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt appeared in an exquisite gown of 


Photo Paul Thompson 


The sash of black tulle adjusted in bayadere fashion adds 
character to this lovely frock of tulle and lace worn 
at Ascot 


sides. 


Complicated draperies and sashes arranged in a curious manner 
distinguish these Vienna costumes 


Do you want to know what the early fall styles will be? Our 
French correspondent has been gathering ideas for you at the 
To these races the great couturiers send their 
owned in the latest models; these late ssmmer costumes 
urnish the inspiration for the early fall modes 
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white, elaborately embroid- 
ered and frilled for summer 
wear, with a smart hat 
fairly swamped beneath its 
weight of white aigrettes. 
There was Mrs. Perry Bel- 
mont in black charmeuse 









Photo Underwood & Underwood 

The black velvet hats with high mounts of paradise 

feathers looked a bit wintry when worn at Auteuil with 
the transparent white tulle frocks 


unrelieved by any colour un- 
less one call the omnipres- 
ent ruche of cream lace at 
the neck a colour, which 
costume was topped by a hat of shiny black straw with black 
This black and cream costume was very becoming. 
Harper’s Bazar 


plumes. 


































Photo Underwood & Underwood 
4 band of fur holds out the tunic of lace in the fashionable 

lampshade’”’ effect on this frock of charmeuse and tulle 
worn at Auteuil, The inset panels of black and white 
beads add a novel feature to the black chiffon parasol 













Photo Underwood & Underwood 
The extravagantly high feathery mount posed in the front of this black 


velvet hat contrasts oddly with the lack of trimming on the flat, low, 
white chiffon hat 
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Photo International News Co, 


The jaunty little jacket of bright colored 
taffeta gives a wonderfully effective colour 
note to this lace costume worn at Ascot 


Americans at the Paris 
Races 


Mrs. W. E. Corey, needless to 
say, assisted at all the races, for 
she is an enthusiastic sports- 
woman. She motored over for 
the Steeplechase at Auteuil 
from her chateau at Massy 
Verriére in a delectable gown 
of soft green taffeta with hat 
to match trimmed with roses in 
old pink, an attractive contrast 
tg her dark and striking beauty. 
Mrs. Bradley Martin and Mrs, 
Oelrichs were also present and 
the majority of the American 
resident colony in Paris, with all 
the “who is who” of the French 
aristocracy. 

The Duchesse de Noailles was 
attired simply yet charmingly 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Duchesse de Noaifles chose a simple white eyelet- 
embroidered gown and a black hat topped with white 


umes for the races at Auteuil 
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Photo Underwood & Underwood 


The mammoth butterflies of lace add novel trimmings to the hats of 
tulle with becoming transparent lace borders wired and bound 


















Mlle. Lan- 
cret has 
proved to the 
theatre - goers 
in Paris that 
the creamy 
charmeuse 
frocks are 
particularly 
desirable dur- 
ing the hot 
weather. 
rhere are sev- 
eral good fea- 
tures in her 
charmeuse 
gown, one of 
the most in- 
teresting be- 
ing the yoke 
in the front 
from which 


Photo by 
Campbell 
Studio 


Laurette 
Taylor 


e. Lancret 








the skirt hangs 
slightly full. An- 
other is the sash 
of yellow, black 
and red ribbon at 
each side. 

The surplice 
vest drapery is 
most becomingly 
soft and suits the 
supple, uncor- 
seted figure of 
the moment. 


Laurette Taylor, 
who has won somany 
admirers by her 
“Peg” inthat charm- 
ing play, “Peg O’ 
My Heart,” can de- 
sign gowns quite as 
successfully as she 
can act. The vest- 
ment-like bodice of 
this frock is her idea 
and she revels in the 
comfort of it. It is 
cut in one piece and 
slips over the head 

no belts, no adjust- 
ing at the waist. It 
is fashioned from a 
heavy brocaded silk 
in the ivory tint and 
is worn over a lace- 
trimmed underwaist 
of white chiffon. The 
skirt is of the plain 
material and the 
short slit at each side 
reveals a glimpse of 
lace. Theskirt pleats 
are held in place by 
olives covered with 
the material. 










Photo by 
Talbot, 
Paris 


Mile. de Pouzal 
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Gowns Seen on 


The French actresses have recognized the co- 
quettish charm of the chin band. 
made good use of it on this hat of black moire. A 
length of the ribbon is laid flat across the hat in 
the back and is drawn under the chin into a bunchy 
rosette under the brim on the opposite side. Yellow 
paradise with a loop of the ribbon adds height. 
































colour combination of green and gold 


the Stage 








Adrienne has 








by Premet in_ this 


for Mile. Valeska. The 
in one-piece, cleverly draped 
around the figure, the opening in the front 
giving sufficient room for walking. The 
bodice is fashionably transparent, the lace 
veiling being garnished with green tulle 
gold. The contrasting 
note is struck in the long angel sleeves 
of black tulle sparkling with bands of 
rhinestones. Jeweled tassels weight 
these airy apologies for sleeves. 


The fad of the hour is jet, and 
Mile. de Pouzal has adapted a 
chain of large jet beads as trimming 
on a restaurant gown of cerise voile 
de soie made by Drecoll. With the 
exception of the jet, the gown is not 
unusual. The foundation 
of cerise satin follows the 


accepted lines in a 
conservative man- 
ner, and is partially 
veiled with the voile 
de soie. 




















Photo by Talbot, Paris 


Lucile has made for Doris Keane 
this luncheon frock of brocaded 
tussor in a pale corn-flower blue 
tone. The draping of the skirt is 
simple, yet novel, as if the skirt 
were being held up to prevent it 
from touching the ground in the 
front. It is buttoned from the girdle 


Photo by 
Campbell 
Studio 


Doris Keane 


to the hem, the last few but- 
tons being left unfastened to 
display an underskirt of 
China silk and lace, all in the 
soft corn-flower blue shades. 
The bodice is very effective 
with the collar of fine French 
embroidery. The girdle of 
brocaded and China silk is 
finished at the side by throw- 
over ends weighted with long 
tassels of blue silver. 

Caroline Reboux has pro- 
vided for this costume a hat 
of fine Milan straw in a pale 
mustard shade, trimmed with 
cream lace. 
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Mme. Yoska 


Premet has made a particu- 
larly lovely purple gown for 
Madame Yoska. The foundation 
is a rich purple satin with an 
overdress of white chiffon edged 
with ropes of pearls and em- 
broidered in black and white 
pearls. The touch of fur that 
distinguishes the late summer 
costumes outlines the bodice of 
the tunic. Odette has provided 
Madame Yoska with a stunning 
turban of shaded purple satin. 


The vogue for lace has been 
adopted by the French actresses 
with avidity. Mme. Simon 
Gerard is wearing a handsome 
gown of Caprian blue charmeuse 
on which Margaine LaCroix 
has used white lace 
liberally. The char- 
meuse is brought up in 
a front drapery to the 
girdle of old rose satin. 
The lace is draped in 
surplice fashion. 
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Photo by Talbo!, Paris 


Mme. Simon Gerard 





Photo by Talbot, Paris 


Mlle. Destrelles, the well-known French actress, 
is wearing one of the new tulle hats designed by 
Lewis. There isa narrow brim of black velvet 


Mile. Destrelles 


and the 
crown is al- 
most lost 
sight of un- 
der a mass 
of black 
aigrettes. 





ft . af 
i Photo by 
: 4 4 Campbell Studio 


Elsie Ferguson 


Elsie Ferguson, the “Bonita” of 
this year’s all-star revival of “ Ari- 
zona,”’ wears in her home a simple 
white cotton crépe gown of which she 
is very fond. This is one of the novelty 
crépes with an inch-wide stripe of tyl- 
tyl combined with a narrow violet 
stripe. The fulness of the box-plaited 
skirt is restrained by a band of crépe 
headed by a conventionalized design of 
violets, carried out in the natural color- 
ings, and green leaves. The blouse is 
plaited to match the skirt and opens 
over an underblouse of white tulle 
softened by frills. 


Willette Kershaw has demonstrated 
her talent for dress in this fascinating 
frock of ivory-tinted chiffon velvet. 
Instead of merely edging the tunic with 
a band of chinchilla fur she has joined 
it to the girdle by a strap of rich East- 
ern embroidery in which green and 
gold predominate. The same colors 
are combined in the girdle. The en- 
larged arm-size is accentuated by a 
band of the fur, a curious idea which 
is very effective. This gown is made 
cool enough for summer by the sleeves 
of net with undersleeves of lace. 
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Photo by 
Campbell Studio 


Willette Kershaw 


Photo by Talbot, Paris 





Mile. Granville 


Quantities of white 
tulle swathe Mlle. 
Granville when she 
appears in this dainty 
frock of canary yellow 
charmeuse which has 
been fashioned for her 
by Monge. 

The skirt of char- 
meuse is draped in the 
conventional manner 
and partially veiled 
by a tunic of tulle, 
the edges of which 
are weighted by a 
band of blue pearls 
studded with pink 
cameos. 

The bodice is one of 
the transparent whim- 
sicalities of lace and 
tulle which are now so 
chic, and the waist line 
is marked by a blue 
taffeta girdle. 

A corsage bouquet 
in which forget - me - 
nots, pink roses, and 
yellow buttercups are 
mingled is thrust into 
the girdle. A length 
of the tulle is used 
for the scarf which 
may be wound around 
the figure as fancy 
dictates. Even the 
hair ornament is of 
tulle. 























On this frock 
of white crépe de 
chine, cleverly 
draped, the sash 
is of blue and 
white polka dot- 
ted silk. 













The all-white costumes 
are most fashionable when 
enlivened by a_ brilliant 
dash of colour, either in the 
sash or the hat. 
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The simplicity of this 
silk serge frock amounts 
almost to severity, though 
the sash of plaid silk adds 
an effective touch of colour. 


The linen collar and cutis Py, 

continue the idea of prim- } 
ness. The hat with a large ii 
black moire ribbon bow \y 


would be good for early fall. 








The Bazar’s Paris Fashions 
L 


Vi On this summery frock of white 
chiffon, the two slightly gathcred 
flounces are raised in the front in 
the mode of the hour. Frills of 
the chiffon, allowed to fall in an 
easy, natural way, edge the vest 
of flesh-coloured tulle. The rose of 
king’s blue satin matches the 
sash. An edging of tulle softens 
the brim of the large black straw 
hat, and one satin rose serves as 
trimming. 















The dictum for 
trimmed backs is 
charmingly inter- 
preted on this 
frock of white 
charmeuse by a 
deep plaited col- 
larette of black 
tulle, a softly 
gathered basque 
piece of chiffon, 
and a tunic of 
; the plaited tulle. 
The charm of 
this afternoon & 
frock is further 
enhanced by a 
waist of lace 
and chiffon. 























These three 
touches of the same 
king’s blue are very 
chic, giving the 
Parisian touch to 
an otherwise undis- 
tinguished costume. 

















This gown 
of blue tussor 
with black 
velvet is an 
admirable 
model for 
early fall. The 
“hitched up” 
effect in front 
is shown in 
both under- 
skirt and 
tunic. This is 
accentuated 
on the tunic 
by a box-plait 
in the front. 
Black silk tas- 
sels are used 
in novel ways 
as trimming. 
The narrow 
black sou- 
tache decora- 
tions and the 
vest of white 





pique lend a 
tailored finish 
to the waist. 
There isa 
wintry sug- 
gestion in the 
black velvet 
crown of the 
black straw 
hat. In keep- 
ing with the 
latest fad, the 
two curled 
quills are like- 
wise black. 
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Natural coloured tus- 
sor has been used to 
excellent advantage in 
this street costume. The 
cutaway jacket is shaped 
to display the girdle of 
black and white ribbon. 
The bonnet-like hat of 
nautral coloured hemp 
shows the vogue for 
front trimmings. 
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Foulard frocks have been mod- 
ish in Paris this season. Distinc- 
tion has been given to this gown 
of blue and white foulard by the 
overdress of plaited, dark blue 
chiffon. A veiling of the chiffon 


A pale rose tone of mousseline de soie is com- 
bined with Chantilly lace in this attractive 
luncheon frock. It shows the collarless neck, 
which our Paris correspondents tell us in essen- 
tial, but the severity of the line is softened by 
the standing frill of tulle;lace finishes the tunic 

























on the skirt and laid flat over the neck and 

hy, extends to the shoulders forms the upper part of 

A\ // / bust line on the the waist. The wide sash of blue 

»\ Ff blouse, giving the satin ribbon is tied ina Japanese 

> t / new straight line bow directly in the front, thus 
ew i across the front. adding a new feature. Height is ; 

hy The ceinture of given to the small, white satin hat 

































by the two dark blue shaved 
ostrich feathers. 


black taffeta 
adds character 
to the costume. 
The hat of leg- 
horn is faced 
with black and 
topped with 
white aigrettes, 
the bow and 
drape of rose 
velvet adding 
the requisite 
colour note. 


























The waistcoat 
is now a promi- 
nent feature of 
dressy afternoon 
frocks similar to 
this model of 
black charmeuse. 
An_ embroidered 
silk, gay with 
colour, is used for 
the waistcoat 
whichis broken at 
the waist line by 
a ceinture of the 
charmeuse. The 
V-shaped opening 
at the neck is 
filled in with soft 
white mousseline, 
matching the Medici collar of the plaited 
mousseline. A fantasy of black paradise lends 
height to the small black silk hat. 








The vogue for combinations 
of materials is illustrated in an 
interesting manner in_ this 
frock of white charmeuse with 
the tunic of figured mousseline. 
This tunic takes the form of an 
apron, extending to the bust 
line of the bodice. A high 
ruche of plisse black tulle 
adds dressy finish to the 
simple waist. The note of 
black is repeated in the cein- 
ture and bow of black satin. 
A large bow of blue taffeta 
is posed directly in the front 
of the shell-coloured straw hat. 


There is a suggestion of the Orient in this gown 
of old-gold crepe with Eastern embroidery. The 
sash of dark purple satin is wound around the 
figure and knotted at the side in bayadere fashion. 
The colour contrasts are toned down by the chemis- 
ette of white mousseline de soie which softens the 
front of the waist. The feather toque is remi- 
niscent of the Turkish fez. 


The saucy, inconsequential jackets of a figured 
material lend a jaunty air to the frocks of plain 
colour. The skirt of this costume is fashioned from 
tan crepe de chine, skillfully draped to the wide 
purple satin girdle. The jacket is of cream- 
coloured crepe scattered over with yellow flowers. 
The tan crepe is used for the rolling collar and 
flare cuffs. 
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Early Autumn Hats 


By Knox 











Photographs by Feder 


HE so-called 
tailored hats 

the hats to ac- 
company the 


street costumes in the early 
fall—are small, though 
they appear larger than the 
hats of the same type worn 
this spring. Thus far, few 
new shapes have been 
shown beyond the eccen- 
tricities which never are 
taken seriously. The hel- 
met idea has been revived 
with success, and the Tam 
O’Shanter and the student 
cap styles have been 
adapted to a certain extent. 
The square and rounded 
crowns, similar 
illustrated on this page, are 
appropriate and comfort- 
able these close-fitting 
hats. 

Velvet will 
the tailored hats, as well as 
the dressy headgear, also 
plush and silk beaver. Felt 
is one of the standard ma- 
terials tailored hats. 
The brilliant-hued felts in 


to those 


in 


be used for 


tor 


small, round shapes, semi 
sombreros, and polo. caps 





will be worn in the 

country long before the The narrow, upturned brim faced with a contrasting colour makes 
welcome tang of autumn this hat by Phipps becoming to many types of faces 
creeps into the air. 


In street hats, the very dark, rich shades will be more fashionable than 
the brighter, more vivid tones. There is a deep tone of red suggesting 
brick that promises to be popular, also an attractive Russian green 
skade, and the darker shades of purple and brown. Very dark blue 
is a staple and always in good taste, sharing with black the function of 
toning down the bright colours of the costume. 


Ww 


The coq drape and mount are the 
distinguishing 
Knox plush hat 


One of the novelty ribbons has 
been used by Phipps for the drape 
on this plush hat 


NR 











features of this 











A feathery fantasy is thrust through the 
velvet ribbon drape of this Knox felt hat 


The high square crown is the new feature 
of this severe tailored hat in silk beaver 
from Knox. he moire ribbon band is 
finished in the back by a flat pump bow 











The old-gold plush hat trimmed with ostrich plumes from Knox 
is the dressy type of tailored hat 





The changes in styles, however, are shown more in the 
trimmings and in the method of posing them than in the 
shapes and colourings. Ribbons and feathery fantasies are 
the favoured trimmings. Novelties in coq and wings and 
a quills manufactured from condor and swan feathers make 
effective decorations for tailored hats. 

Fancy ribbons of various descriptions are being intro- 
duced, also highly decorative gimps and bands. Velvet 
ribbons are sharing the interest with the soft taffetas, supple satins, and 
moires, which can be twisted and looped into variously shaped orna- 





ments. The general arrangement for posing these ribbon and 
feather trimmings is in the form of a _ high ornament, often 


extravagantly high, placed directly in front of the hat, or a little 
to one side. 
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“€. Novelties in Furs 


Photographs from Feder 






Some of the new furs and a few of the new methods of using them are 
shown as suggestions to women who desire to have their furs remodeled 
early in the season. 













A.— Bands of skunk or fox 
are used extensively for trim- 
ming. On this long coat of 
broadtail imported by Revil- 
lon Freres they are used to 
restrain the fulness of the 
lower part of the garment. 
Elbow and three-quarter 














j 4 Iength sleeves are shown on 
afternoon and evening gar- 
ments. 











C.—The vogue for black 
and white combinations is 
carried out in this ermine and 
fox neck piece and muff from 
Revillon Freres. The deep 
collar in the back, reaching 
almost to the waist line, is 
particularly good, as back 
trimmings will be chic this 
winter. The skin of the en- 
tire animal is used as decora- 
tion on the square ermine 
muff trimmed with the tails 
to match the collar. 



















D.—Russian mouse is the name given by Kohn & 
Baer to a new yellowish fur marked with gray. By a 
clever combination of the stripes a striking effect can 
be produced. An effective color scheme is worked out 
by adding a collar and cuffs of blue fox. 










B.—Chinola is a clever imitation of the pretty, soft, gray 

chinchilla fur and very much fess expensive. Kohn & 

Baer are showing it in this neck-piece and muff. The broad 

flat scarf with animal heads at either end may be worn in F.—The draped limousine wraps follow the lines of E.—The draped wraps are the newest models for the limousine 

The so-called shopper’s muff is novel, con- the cloth garments. In this broadtail wrap from Revillon and evening garments. That mole-skin can be draped as easily 

Freres the drapings form a long point in the back and as silk is shown in this evening wrap from Revillon Freres. Wide 
Brocade, bands of fox are used to hold in the fulness at the bottom, and the 

wide collar in the back is edged with a band of the fox. 


various ways. 
taining an inner pocket for packages. As it is worn slung 
over the shoulder there is no likelihood of it being left behind are caught at the waist line in the front. 
while shopping. rich in color, is combined with broadtail in the muff. 
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As One Woman to Another 


HE Mid-Victorian woman may have been virtuous, but she 
was not artistic; while the modern woman is artistic, no matter 
what her faults may be. Much can be forgiven the woman 
who understands the art of being picturesque in her costuming. 

I was particularly with 
modern fashions as I watched the women at a recent outdoor event. 
Here were gathered smart people from all parts of the country. For 
instance, I saw Mrs. Nicholas Longworth (who has always been known 
for her independence and picturesqueness, and who has always made 
Pompadour effects in fabrics one of her fads), wearing a delightful 
gown of Pompadour silk made most becomingly. The background was a 
pastel shade of gray, the flowers were in two shades of rose softening 
Mrs. Longworth has just the figure to 
They are always 


impressed the picturesque side of the 


at the edges to a silvery tone. 
wear the simple, rather floppy blouses that she prefers. 
becoming, especially when cut rather low in the neck. 
There was the plain skirt of the 


The skirt was particularly good. 
finished at the waist 
with a girdle, coming from 
under which was an unusual 
It was of 


silk 


bit of drapery. 
silvery tulle and gathered 
plainly in the front 
caught up in the back, mid- 
way between the knees and 


Was 


the girdle. 

Some form of the Baya- 
dere almost 
ligatory. Unfortunately this 
is a fad that girls in all 
walks of life are copying, and 
by the autumn the sashes will 
be dropped, I am _ sure, by 


sash is ob- 


the smart women, But 
there is such a tremendous 
difference in the way the 





Novel afternoon 
costume of blue 
taffeta 






well-dressed women wear the sashes 
that after all they in no way resemble 
those worn by their imitators. 

Frances Breese, the oldest daughter 
of James Lawrence Breese of New 
York and Southampton, wears a most 
fetching Bayadere sash of rose crépe 
with a gown of old blue crépe. Mrs. 
Leonard Thomas, who was Blanche 
Oelrichs and who is one of the prom- 
inent young matrons in the Newport 
colony, wears a striking cubist sash 
with some of her white eponge trotteur 
And so it goes. 

Black and white still holds its own, 
no matter what wonderful colour 
combinations are arranged for us. 
Mrs. Norrie Sellars, who was Sybil 
Sherman, a daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Watts Sherman, is wearing some 


costumes. 


Mrs. Gordon 


Douglas, 
whose penchant for black 


and white is shown in 
this costume of striped 
crepe 




























Quaint garden 
party costume of 
» white and cher- 
ry silk 




















and other times when one has to 
sacrifice the artistic to the mode. Mrs. 
Douglas succeeds in combining these 
two qualities most happily in this 
afternoon costume. Even her hat is of 
the newest mode and, asis her habit, her 
veil, also, is the latest hint from Paris. 

The much beribboned hats are grow- 
ing in favor, especially among those 
young matrons who have joined the 
Audubon societies. I notice that 
Mrs. French Vanderbilt is wearing 
bows on her smartest summer hats. 














Mrs. Nicholas Long- 

worth and Mrs. Wd- 

liam A. M. Burden, 

two well-known young 

matrons whose cos- 

tumes present a pleas- 
ing contrast 


very sensational black and white costumes, and 
Mrs. Gordon Douglas wears with great effect- 
iveness a costume of black and white striped 
crépe that is exceedingly artistic and chic. 
are times when one is artistic without being chic, 


There 


Debutante’s dancing gown of 
white charmeuse with accor- 
dion-plaited crepe tunic 
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No. 1042 


No. tor2. A simple gown that 
may be developed in serge for the 
school-room or in silk for the after- 
noon. The trimmings of plaid 
silk, introduced in the sash, collar, 
cuffs, and triangular empiecements 
add an up-to-date note. The un- 
derskirt is attached to a founda- 
tion and is slightly draped up in 
the front. The tunic is in three 
pieces, with the back panel con- 
tinuing the lines of the waist, and 
opens in the front. The blouse 
slips over the head and opens in 
the front to the depth of the yoke. 

Patterns are cut in 16, 18, and 

20-year Sizes. 





se 


) 
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No. tor3. <A useful garment for the 
small boy which may be worn as a blouse 
orasacoat. It is double breasted and 
has collar and cuffs of a plaid or check. 
Patterns are cut in 2, 4, and 6-year Sizes. 
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imported costume. 


necessary information as to material requirements. 
Price List 


on request. 


ments of the individual. 
How to Order Patterns 


with order to 


11g West 4oth Street 





Harper’s Bazar Patterns 


The new HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are made by a simple 
method that reproduces faithfully the new lines of the most exclusive 
models and gives to the home-made frock the chic and distinction of an 


_ The price of each pattern shown on this page is 50 cents. 

in sizes 34 to 40-inch bust measurement and 22 to 28-inch waist measurement. 
Patterns cut to measurements of the individual cost $2.00 for a waist, 
skirt or jacket, and $1.50 for lingerie. Measurement blanks will be furnished 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are easy to follow because direc- 
tions are clearly stamped on each piece, and the trimmings and linings 
are differentiated by colored paper—the trimmings in violet and the lin- 
ings in tan. In addition, with each pattern there is a picture and the 


The patterns are cut 


_ Patterns will be cut for any model shown in the magazine at the rate given 
for cut-to-measure patterns. These patterns will be cut to the measure- 


No. 1000, a set of 12 patterns for the baby, sells for 50 cents. 
Please order all patterns by number and scate size desired. Send remittance 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S BAZAR 


New York City 








No. 1014. This 
blouse, to complete 
the cloth suit, would 
be equally effective 
in a plain or figured 
material. It fas- 
tens in the back and 
is trimmed in the 
front with drapery 
coming from the 
under-arm seams. 
The shoulder pieces 
extend to the low 
seam, from which the 
sleeve falls slightly 
full to the deep cuff. 
The high collar is 
made _ comfortable 
by leaving it open 
in the front. 
Patterns are cut 


in 16, 18, and 
20-year Sizes. 






















No. 1016. This 
blouse to wear in the 
school-room may be 
developed in a heavy 
cotton, linen, flannel 
or silk material. 
Straps of the mate- 
rial are arranged to 
simulate box-plaits 
in the front and in 
the back. There is 
a narrow vest ex- 
tending to the 
buttoned strap in 
the centre front. 
The collar is high 
in the back and 
rolls away in the 
front, showing the 
neck. 

Patterns are cut in 
14, 16, and 18-year 
Sizes. 


No. rors. Though plaids are fashionable, this suit would 
look equally well in a plain material. The skirt is cut in two 
pieces with a seam over either hip, and has a band of the plain 
goods at the bottom. The coat is a cutaway, reaching to a 
rounded point in the back. A new feature is added by the 
yoke which simulates a cape and extends over the tops of the 
sleeves. The back is slightly gathered under the stitched belt 


and is joined to a smooth-fitting peplum. 


Patterns are cut in 14, 16, and 


18-year Sizes. 
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No. 1017 


No. 1017. A_ practical frock 
which may be worn in the school- 
room or adapted for a lounging 
gown during study hour. The 
high waisted skirt fastens at one 
side of the front box-plait and 
has a seam over each hip. It is 
draped at the sides, the back and 
front being plain. The waist may 
be loosened or tightened by the 
suede leather belt run through 
slits in the skirt. The waist also 
fastens at one side of the front and 
is fmished with a pique or tucked 
muslin collar. 

Patierns are cut in 16, 18, and 20- 
year Sizes 





No. 1018 


No. 1o18. One of the new suits 
now being worn by the well-dressed 
little lad. In serge or linen, it may 
be worn to school or at play, and in 
velvet, it is good-looking for danc- 
ing school. The trousers are cut in 
four pieces and are attached to the 
waist by large buttons. 

Patterns cut in 2, 4, and 6-year Sizes. 


The Bazar’s Bazar 


Why not give the HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL SHOP- 
PING SERVICE the opportunity of shopping for you? Expert 
shoppers, women of good taste and discrimination, are always ready 
to buy for you any desired article, whether mentioned in the 
magazine or not, without any charge to you. Names of shops 
where articles may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 


A prospectus, explaining the PERSONAL SHOPPING SER- 
VICE, will be sent on receipt of letter addressed to HARPER’S 
BAZAR PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


E have become accustomed each season to the re- 
appearance of the dark blue éailleur. As a smart 
forerunner it is ever a favourite. Endless variety 
may be employed to contribute to its popularity, 

but it is always distinct and becoming when cleverly trimmed 
with black. Such a suit is sketched on this page in which dark 
blue wool bengaline is decorated with black silk bengaline, motifs 
of black silk twisted braid, and a unique Japanese buckle. This 
last feature is of a glazed composition, patterned with Japanese 
lily-pads in dull blue and gray. Two ball buttons hang at each 
end of the buckle on black silk crochet cords. A reversless vest 
of magenta taffeta furnishes a rich background for a design in 
fine white silk chainstitch. The price of the suit is $95. 

In the same shop is shown a Parry model of silk Bedford cord, 
in a deep champagne color, for $75. Barely passing the waist- 
line, the coat is hung in loose plaits over a separate vest of blue 
and gold striped taffeta. This is curved at the bottom and fas- 
tened with crystal buttons. The sleeve of the coat is slightly 
winged and eased into the shoulder with cording. Deeper coloured 
satin ribbon forms a short knotted sash at the back. Consistent 
in design is the full plaited tunic, which attains the dignity of an 
overskirt at the back and is half-mooned and bound with a bias 


fold of the material in front. 


A dance or tea frock of black, brocaded 
silk crepe from L. P. Hollander & Co. It 
is skillfully draped to give the required 
freedom in the front of the skirt, and is 
trimmed with black moire, displaying an 
embroidered edge, and a black lace Medici 


collar. 


Waists 


Autumn pretends to do but little more 
than recapitulate the leading characteristics 
of what has been favoured in waists. The suit 
value of the waist shown is apparent in the 
choice of the material and in the scantness of 
the trimming. Black crepe chiffon is laid, 
without shoulder seams, in alternating box- 
plaits and tucks over white chiffon. The 
trimming is an inlay of silver-woven black 
lace, balanced in the front and on the sleeves 
by silver thread buttons. Price, $35. 

The decorative quality of buttons and but- 
tonholes is exemplified in the attractive and 
suitable linen waist illustrated. The always 
graceful tucked frill of linen turns back as a 
revers below a collar edged with hemstitched 
plaiting. Tucks, both in front and back 
and on the sleeves, start from beneath a 
cordbound shoulder piece. Cording and 
plaiting finish the cuff. This model may be 
had with the long or short shoulder for $25. 

A simple handkerchief linen blouse for 
country wear has a ruche of wide valenciennes 
and a corded wristband, frilled with lace, and 
is priced at $15. 


The Tea Dance Frock 


Surely the Fifth Avenue shops are finding 
the tea dance frock a charm with which to 
conjure. Old-fashioned silks for the modern 
dance may seem a bit inconsistent, but admira- 
tion is aroused when one sees how gracefully 
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This Jenny model suit of dark blue 
wool bengaline is imported by J. M. Gid- 
ding & Co. The vest of magenta taffeta 
embroidered in white chainstitch furnishes 
a pleasing contrast with the black silk 
bengaline trimmings. 


36 


A new model from A. G. Spalding 
in Scotch fleece. The full coat can 
be arranged as a lap robe when the 
wearer is seated in the motor. Deep 
pockets, plated and pressed leather 
buttons, and strapped seams are note- 
worthy features of this garment. 


The comfortable crimson bengaline 
hat with a moire pattern in white is 
from Phipps. The bow and band are 
of a deeper shade of crimson. 


they adapt themselves to the dance costume 
of to-day. For instance, an extremely simple 
model of cream-white grosgrain is darted 
across the back so that the stiffness of the 
silk stands out from the hip and slants in 
below the knee to the ankle. A _ broadly 
curved slit, directly in front, gives the needed 
freedom for the latest steps, and discloses a 
plain, accordion plaited cream-white net pet- 
ticoat. Double fichus of the net extend over 
the shoulders, with a tiny unwired Medici 
collar above. The upper fichu is rolled at 
the edge and run through with a single black 
silk thread to affect a hem and to outline the 
net which is square-tabbed in the back. The 
girdle is of dull gold taffeta ribbon, very full, 
with double looped up-and-down bow at the 
left side. A quaint and exquisite costume it 
is for $100. 

A gown fashioned with such dexterity as 
to enhance the grace and symmetry of the 
dancer is to be seen in the sketch. Of black, 
brocaded, crinkly silk crepe, it is draped at 
the front and sides, and girdled high with 
black moire ribbon, on either edge of which 
is embroidered a running, braidlike design 
in black silk twist. Further trimming is 
accomplished by an uninterrupted row of 
small self-buttons and a black lace Medici 
collar turned back from the neck in front 
with just a suggestion of revers. This cos- 
tume may be worn at almost any afternoon 
function, and is to be had in summer silks as 
well, such as lavender and white, and yellow 
and white stripe, satin-dotted, for $75 
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Top Coats 


A country ~clothes depart- 
ment is a fascinating adjunct 
of the up-to-date sporting- 
goods house. Coats at such a 
shop are not ready-made but 
custom-made, and show many 
careful touches of the best Lon- 
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One of the new collars from Bonwit- 
Teller. The semi-waistcoat of white 
satin, pearl-buttoned, has a collar and 
fichu ties of shadow lace and revers of 
picot-edged ribbon. 


don houses. A Galway model 
in Scotch fleece is designed dis- 
tinctly for the woman who 
drives herown motor. The full 
skirt of the coat becomes very 
nearly a lap-robe when one is 
seated, and the sleeves may be 
tightened by straps at the 
wrists to exclude the wind. 
Deep pockets, plated and press- 
ed leather buttons, and strap- 
ped seams are noteworthy 
features of this model, which 
may be had in a dust shade 
of lavender camel’s hair, or in 
black and white or brown and 
white checked fleece for $62.50. 





A charming matelet of sea foam tulle 
and green and pink chiffon cloth faced 
with pink chiffon. The sleeves are formed 
from the drapings and are caught with 
pearl ornaments. 


The informality of the cos- 
tume is completed by a com- 
fortable sports hat of close- 
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This dainty set of colJar and cuffs with 
the underpart of hemstitched net veiled 
with tucked dotted blonde lace is sold by 
Bonwit-T eller. 


grained crimson bengaline with 
a moire pattern in white, trim- 
med with a bow and band of 
deeper crimson velvet. Price, 
$10. This shape may also be 
had in blue and white with 
darker blue velvet ribbon. 
Velours de laine in a color 
like the “darkness that you feel 
is green”’ is exploited in a single- 
breasted coat which closes 
tightly about the body from 
knee to ankle. The major part 
of the coat is in one piece which 





One of the new linen waists shown by 
L. P. Hollander & Co. The tucks form 
a deep yoke across the front and back of 
the blouse running into the extended 
shoulder pieces. Cording and plaited frills 
po used to trim the collar, revers, and 
cuffs, 


curves from the back below the 
waistline into a deep, slanting 
hem at the sides and front. 
Wide sleeves are cleverly in- 
serted so as to form the upper 
sides of the coat. This wrap 
is also supplied in gray, navy 
blue and peacock blue for the 
sum of $58. 

Smartly topping this costume 
is a Panama shape which rolls 
up from the coiffure in the back 
and is banded with white gros- 
grain ribbon, polka-dotted in 
blue, and is priced at $10. 

Somewhat less adapted for 
knock-about wear, but equally 
tailored, is the same shape with 
a band and bow of velvet and 


an ornamentation just below 
the bend of the crown at one side 
of the front of a Paul Poiret bud. 
This is made to sell for $18. 


Mantelet 


The sketch shows the meta- 
morphosis of the tulle cloud, so 
effective last winter, into a filmy 
and charming little wrap. Sea- 
foam tulle surmounts a mantelet 
of green and pink figured chiffon 





An ‘‘applicable’? neck fixing from 
Bonwit-Teller consisting of a Medici 
ruche which stands up from a flat-laid 
Marmot lace collar, pointed with fine 
accordion plaited net. 


cloth faced with dawn pink 
crepe chiffon. Sleeves are sim- 
ulated by catching the mantle 
over the arm with pearl orna- 
ments. The ends of the tulle 
scarf are shirred and ringed 
with pearls. For pale or deep 
tinted evening gowns, such a 
scarf is a delicate transform- 
ation, and may be ordered in a 
number of taking color har- 
monies for $6. 





The waistcoat is almost indispensable 
this season, and one in ivory white satin 
finished like a man’s garment can be 


bought at Franklin Simon’s. 


The autumn also offers ob- 
serving femininity charming 
“applicable” neckwear. A 
Medici ruff, which stands up 
from flat-laid Marmot lace, 
pointed into fine accordion net, 
is $8.25. A single, plain and 
dotted net ruff, when worn with 
a tailored suit, should almost 
close over the throat. It is 
priced, $3.75. 


Another presentation in ac- 
cessories is a semi-waistcoat, 
supplied with collar and fichu 
ties of cream shadow lace. Itis of 
white satin, pearl-buttoned, and 
has striped, picot ribbon revers. 
The lace ties are finished with 
gold braid tassels. Price, $1o. 

The waistcoat still promises 
to have a considerable vogue. 
One Fifth Avenue shop has in- 
troduced a separate, two-pointed 
vest of ivory satin, entirely out- 
lined with satin covered cord- 
ing. The correct fastening at 
the back by little straps from 
each side fulfils its pretensions 





A simple neck arrangement of net 
from Franklin Simon with a draped hood 
in the back weighted by a beaded tassel. 


to mannishness. Satin buttons 
and button-holes above the 
fastening in the front are 
merely decorative. The price 
is $12. 

There is a lull at present in 
the fancies for collar and cuffs, 
but occasionally a set appears 
that is so pretty it renews the 
popularity of this mutable form 
of adornment. Such a set is a 
double collar and cuff, the under 
part of white hemstitched net, 
the upper part of tucked, dotted 
blonde. Price, $5.50. 





A charming blouse to complete the suit 
of black cloth from L. P. Hollander & 
Co. Black chiffon is laid in tucks and 
box-plaits over a foundation of white 
chiffon and is enhanced with silver-woven 
black face. 


Penruddocke Declines 


(Continued from page 11) 
out. Hope you get out alive.” He 
waved his hand and scuttled round the 
corner. 

Penruddocke entered the drawing-room 
and slowly elbowed his way through the 
laughing and chattering tea-drinkers until 
he at last reached a large bow-window in 
which Lady Newcombe was seated in 
the centre of a circle of men. 

“My long lost son!” called Lady New- 
combe, rising and holding both hands 
outstretched. ‘“‘My prodigal boy! Re- 
lieve my distracted mind by telling me 
that you accept the appointment and 
I’ll make Charles announce it to the whole 
menagerie.” 

She waved her hand airily in the direc- 
tion of the crowded room. 

Penruddocke nodded to the other man. 

“T am yours to command,” he said, 
“And I'll follow you even to the Guava 
jungle, but I am afraid you won’t succeed 
in getting Sir Charles to make the impor- 
tant news public. I met him as I came 
in. He said he was on his way to the 
Foreign Office.” 

“And you aided and abbetted him. 
Never mind, I'll forgive you, and if some 
of these fatted calves who have been pes- 
tering me for hours don’t clear out 
that I can talk business with you, I'll 
have them killed in honor of the Prodi- 
gal’s return.”” She turned to the other 
men who were slowly moving away. 
“Shoo, all of you!) You pretend to adore 
me now, but I know exactly what you'll 
be saying about me next week when you 
know I can’t hit back. And now, Pip, 
that we’ve got rid of them, tell me that 
you are really truly going with us.” 

“Course I’m going with you; 
Morton; and neither of us have any 
mumpy looking girls.” 

“Have you any other kind of girls— 
anything at all serious, I mean? You've 
been out of my sightso long the Lord 
only knows what may have happened to 
you.” 

“Never had any serious intentions,” 
Penruddocke frowned. ‘‘Got over all 
that rot,’’ he added rather bitterly. 

“T’m glad of it. I’ve set my heart on 
finding an heiress for you—and think of 
your added attractions as the secretary 
to the Governor of Guava.” 

“Prefer them white!” 

“You stupid! You don’t suppose that 
I expect to find the heiress in Guava, do 
you? We are to spend three weeks in 
New York. Just think of all you could 
do in New York in three weeks!”” Lady 
Newcombe patted him on the back in her 
enthusiasm. 

“Makes my head ache to even think of 
it.” Penruddocke smiled. “But, do 
you know, I’m not quite sure that I’m 
not engaged as it is.” 

“What?” Lady Newcombe seized 
him by the arm. “Don’t tell me you've 
gone and made a fool of yourself. And 
you said you had no serious intentions.” 

“Haven't. But I’m not at all sure 
that the girl hasn’t!”’ 

“Who is the girl? Is she respectable?” 

‘“Never pry into people’s private af- 
fairs.” Penruddocke drew a telegraph 
blank from his pocket and glanced at it 
with a smile. ‘“She’s at the Gaiety,” 
he added. 

‘“*Not the Montmorency girl? 
hostess spoke almost pleadingly. 

“Yes, the Montmorency girl. Bit awk- 
ward, eh?” He sat down on a window 
seat and taking Lady Newcombe’s hand 
drew her down beside him. ‘‘She accuses 
me of having proposed to her. Don’t 
know much about it. Had her out to 
supper.” 

"On, Pip.” 
filled with tears. 
backed you to fool any woman! 
you'll have to marry this—this—’ 

“Girl,”’ suggested Penruddocke. 

“Prancing parrakeet!”’ 

“But I’m not going to marry her,” de- 
clared Penruddocke, patting her reassur- 
ingly on the shoulder. 

“But how will you ever escape from 
her?” 

“By going to Guava!” 


so 


sos 


” His 


Lady Newcombe’s eyes 
“Oh, Pip, I'd have 
and now 


With gleaming brass, and snowy wood- 
work, and fluttering flags, the Roaratania 
moved slowly down the Mersey on the 


following Wednesday morning, displaying 
from stem to stern her exultation at the 
distinguished company which she was 
bearing to New York. Far above, and 
remotely removed from their less notable 
fellow-passengers the Governor of Guava 
and his suite were grouped, some in deck 
chairs, others with field-glasses focussed 
on the rapidly disappearing city. 

Penruddocke, who had been gazing 
steadily through his glasses, closed them 
and slid them slowly into their case. 
He then turned and touched Sir Charles 
Newcombe on the arm. 

“Aren't you going to shake a day-day 
to your appreciative fatherland?” he 
inquired. 

“T am at present very much occupied 
in shaking a day-day to my luggage,” 
Sir Charles replied. ‘* By the way, Pen- 
ruddocke,”’ he exclaimed suddenly point- 
ing to the deck below, ‘“‘that looks rather 
like a—that is an acaquintance of yours 
down there! and she recognizes you, by 
Jove!” 

Penruddocke and Lady Newcombe 
turned and glanced in the direction in 
which Sir Charles was excitedly pointing. 
There, in the centre of a group of maidens, 
stood one who was frantically beckoning 
and nodding to Penruddocke. Lady 
Newcombe grasped Penruddocke not gen- 
tly by the arm. 

‘“*Pip,”’ she cried, “‘ How dare you bring 
her along?”’ 

‘“‘Didn’t,”’ replied Penruddocke feebly 
waving his cap in response to the maiden’s 
gesticulations, “‘sp’ose she couldn’t live 
without me!” 

‘*Bosh!”” Lady Newcombe paced up 
and down wrathfully. “‘Go and find out 
what the creature’s game is. Something 
must be done to save you from her. Wait, 
I'll ask her to join us up here.” She hur- 
riedly despatched a steward, and in a few 
moments he returned accompanied by the 
young lady. Penruddocke rather shame- 
facedly grasped her outstretched hands 
and led her up to Lady Newcombe. 

“This,”’ he said, ‘is Miss Gwendolen 
de Lancey Montmorency, Lady New- 
combe; Miss Montmorency’s figure—I 
mean face—is undoubtedly familiar to 
you. She is the brightest star in the 
firmament known as the Gaiety, and is 
intimately loved as Fuzzy.” 

““Was—to both!”” Miss Montmorency 
executed an elaborate curtsey. ‘I’m 
off the boards for good,” she went on, 
surveying Sir Charles Newcombe criti- 
cally. “I say,’’ she demanded at length, 
“introduce me to your pal in the white 
spats.” 

“This is my husband, Sir Charles 
Newcombe,” said Lady Newcombe, as 
her husband bowed, “‘and—and why” 
she stammered, glancing sympathetically 
at Penruddocke, ‘are you depriving the 
public of the pleasure of admiring your 
pretty ‘i 

“Face!”’ interposed Sir Charles. 

Miss Montmorency, ignoring Lady 
Newcombe’s question, bowed to Sir 
Charles, and turned quickly to Pen- 
ruddocke. 

“Didn’t you get my note?” she asked. 

‘Got a note, and replied by telegram.’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean that fool note—I 
mean the one telling you that I was go- 
ing to America on this boat.” 

““No; he certainly did not get that!” 
exclaimed Lady Newcombe quickly. 
“What do you kmow about it? 

you his nurse?”’ Fuzzy laughed. 

“T wrote Pip—that is Captain Penrud- 
docke—that a darling old uncle of mine—”’ 
Miss Montmorency gently swabbed her 
eyes with a filmy handkerchief—‘ had 
died and left me a heap of money. I told 
him that I was sailing on this boat and 
invited him to come along.” 

*“* As—as your hus---husband?”’ queried 
Lady Newcombe. 

““No!”? Miss Montmorency turned on 
her quickly. “Do you think I haven’t 
got any modesty? No, sir! I asked him 
to come along for the trip!” 

Sir Charles, after a quick glance at 
Penruddocke, became suddenly convulsed 
with a fit of coughing. 

“Mighty good of you, Fuzzy,” said 
Penruddocke, going over and taking her 
hand. ‘‘Where did your uncle die?” 

“In Guava, a dinky island in the West 
Indies, and I’m taking all those girlies 
down there with me for the lark. I 
busted the chorus!” 
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into is known to entomologists as Papilio 
Cresphontes and Papilio Thoas. The 
latter is a misnomer.” 

She gazed upon this young man in 
undisguised admiration. 

“Once,” she said, ‘when I was nine 
years old, I ran away from a governess 
and two trained nurses. They found me 
with both hands full of muddy polly- 
wogs. It has nothing to do with what 
you are saying, but I thought I'd tell you.” 

He insisted that the episode she recalled 
Was most interesting and unusual, con- 
sidered purely as a human document. 

““Would you tell me what you are doing 
down here in these forests?” she asked, 
“as we are discussing human docu- 
ments.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I am investigating 
several thousand small caterpillars which 
are feeding on the scrub-palmetto.” 

“Ts that your business?” 

“Exactly. If you will remain very 
still for a moment and listen very in- 
tently you can hear the noise which these 
caterpillars make while they are eating.” 

She thought of the Chihuahua, and it 
occurred to her that she had rather tired 
of seeing things eat. However, except 
in Europe, she had never heard things 
eat. So she listened. 

He said: ‘These caterpillars are in 
their third moult—that is, they have 
changed their skin three times since 
emerging from the egg—and are now 
busily chewing the immature fruit of 
the scrub-palmetto. You can hear them 
very plainly.” 

She sat silent, spellbound; and pres- 
ently, in the woodland stillness, all 
around her she heard the delicate and 
continuous sound—the steady, sustained 
noise of thousands of tiny jaws, all 
crunching, all busily working together. 
And when she realized what the elfin 
rustle really meant, she turned her de- 
lighted and grateful eyes on Jones. And 
the beauty of them made him exceedingly 
thoughtful. 

“Will you explain to me,” she whis- 
pered, “‘ why you are studying these cater- 
pillars, Mr. Jones?” 

“Because they are spreading out over 
the forests. Until recently this particular 
species of caterpillar, and the pretty little 
moth into which it ultimately turns, were 
entirely confined to a narrow strip of 
jungle, only a few miles long, lying on the 
Halifax River. Nowhere else in all the 
world could ‘these little creatures be 
found. But recently they have been re- 
ported from the Dead Lake country. So 
the Smithsonian Institution sent me down 
here to study them, and find out whether 
they were spreading, and whether any 
natural parasitic enemies had yet ap- 
peared to check them.” 

She gazed at him, fascinated. 

“Have any appeared?” she asked, 
under her breath. 

“T have not yet found a single creature 
that preys upon them.” 

“Ts it a very arduous and difficult task 
to watch these thousands of caterpillars 
all day long?” 

“It is quite impossible for me to do it 
thoroughly all alone.” 

“Would you like to have me help you?” 
she asked, innocently. 

Which rather bowled him over, but he 
said: 

“T’d b-b-be d-d-delighted—only you 
haven’t time, have you?” 

“T have three days. I’ve brought a 
tent, you see, and everything necessary 
—rugs, magazines, blankets, toilet arti- 
cles, bon bons, books—everything, in fact, 
to last three days. . . . I wonder how 
that tent is put up. Do you know?” 

He went over to the canoe and gazed at 
the tent. 

“T think I could pitch it for you,” he 
said. 

“Oh, thanks so much! May I help 
you? I think I’ll put it here on this 
pretty stretch of white sand by the water’s 
edge.” 

“‘T’m afraid that wouldn’t do,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Why?” 

“Because the lagoon is tidal. 
be awash sooner or later.” 

“T see. Well, then, anywhere in the 
woods will do—”’ 
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“Not anywhere,’ he said, smiling. 
“Highwater leaves few dry places in this 
forest; in fact—I’m afraid that my shack 
is perched on the only spot which is abso- 
lutely dry at all times. It is a shell mound 
—the only one in the Dead Lake region.” 

“‘Isn’t there room for my tent beside 
yours?”’ she asked, a trifle anxiously. 

““Y-es,” he said in a voice as matter of 
fact as her own. ‘‘How many will there 
be in your party?” 

“In my party! Why, only myself,” she 
said, with smiling animation. 

“Oh, I see!”” But he didn’t. 

They lugged the tent back among the 
trees to the low shell mound, where in the 
center of a ring of pines and evergreen- 
oaks his open-faced shack stood, thatched 
with palmetto fans. She gazed upon the 
wash drying on the line, upon a brace of 
dead ducks hanging from the eaves, upon 
the smoky kettle and the ashes of the fire. 
Purest delight sparkled in her blue eyes. 

Erecting her silk tent with practiced 
hands, he said carelessly: 

“In case you cared to send any word 
to the yacht—” 

“Did I say that I came from the 
yacht?” she asked; and her straight eye- 
brows bent a trifle inward. 

““Didn’t you?” 

“Will you promise me something, Mr. 
Jones?” 

The things he was prepared to promise 
her choked him for a second, but when he 
regained control of his vocal powers he 
said, very pleasantly, that he would prom- 
ise her anything. 

“Then don’t ask me where I came from. 
Let me stay three days. Then I'll go 
very quietly away, and never trouble you 
again. Is it a promise?” 

“Yes,” he said, not looking at her. 
His face had become very serious; she 
noticed it—and how well his head was set 
on his shoulders, and how his clipped hair 
was burned to the color of crisp hay. 

“You were Harvard, of course,” 
said, unthinkingly. 

““Yes.”” He mentioned the year. 

“Not crew?” 

“he.” 

“* Base-ball?” 

“Varsity pitcher,” 
prised. 

“Then this is the third time I’ve seen 
you. ...I wonder what it is about 
you—” She remained silent, watching 
him burying her water bottle in the cool 
marl. 

When all was in order, he smiled, made 
her a little formal bow, and evinced a dis- 
position to retire and leave her in pos- 
session. 

“T thought we were going to work at 
once!” she said uneasily. ‘I am quite 
ready.” And, as he did not seem to com- 
prehend, “I was going to help you to 
examine the little caterpillars, one by one; 
and the minute I saw anything trying to 
bite them I was going to call you. Didn’t 
you understand?” she added, wistfully. 

“That will be fine!”’ he said, with an 
enthusiasm very poorly controlled. 

“You_ will show me where the little 
creatures are hiding, won’t you?” 

“Indeed I will! Here they are, ail 
about us!’”’ He made a sweeping gesture 
over the low undergrowth of scrub- 
palmetto; and the next moment: 

““T see them!” she exclaimed, delighted. 
“Oh, what funny, scrubby, busy little 
creatures! They are everywhere—every- 
where! Why, there seem to be thousands 
and thousands of them! And all are eat- 
ing the tiny green bunches of fruit!” 

They bent together over a group of 
feeding larvae; he handed her a pocket 
microscope like his own; and, enchanted, 
she studied the tiny things while he 
briefly described their various stages of 
development from the little eggs to the 
pretty, pearl-tinted moth so charmingly 
striped with delicate, brown lines—a rare 
prize in the cabinet of any collector. 

Through the golden forest light of after- 
noon, they moved from shrub to shrub; 
and he taught her to be on the watch for 
any possible foes of the neat and busy lit- 
tle caterpillars, warning her to watch for 
birds, spiders, beetles, ichneumon flies, 
possibly squirrels, or even hornets. She 
nodded her comprehension; he went one 
way, she the other. For nearly ten min- 
utes they remained separated, and it 
seemed ages to one of them anyway. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Great Beautifier—Sleep 


By the Counte 


ss of Warwick 


One cannot have too much sleep. That most of the wear and tear on a woman’s complexion and eyes may be avoided by sleeping long and often is the fact 
that the author of this article wishes to impress on her readers. 


edly prevalent today amongst the 
women of all lands affect our looks? 
Some people say it does, and ina very 


Drea the unrest which is undoubt- 


marked manner; that women are to be 
seen hurrying along the street with a 
worried look or a wrinkled brow, or some 
other contortion which mars the sweet 
serenity and unruffled smile which are 
the ideals of womanly beauty. There 
is no doubt that woman’s life in the pres- 
ent day is very different from that of her 
forbears, and even those who do not go 
in for the strenuous contest of politics 
often crowd as much pleasure and excite- 
ment into twenty-four hours as would 
have lasted their grandmothers for a 
whole year. I do not believe, however, 
that the interest and variety and frequent 
journeys of our modern life need neces- 
sarily be aging in their effect if we will 
only realize that the physical health re- 
quires more care than it did in old times. 

Flesh and blood is, after all, very much 
It is 
obvious, though, that our bodies require 
different treatment and more careful 
looking after nowadays than if we vege- 
tated day after day in a country village, 
Tetiring at ten o'clock, rising again at 
eight, and with nothing more taxing to 
do between those hours than to dawdle 
about the garden or take drives or walks. 
Such existence is really more aging than 
For August, 1913 


what it was a hundred years ago. 


the strenuous life, for life and action 
are really rejuvenating in themselves. 
When a girl becomes happily engaged she 
often looks far younger and prettier than 
The 
people say it is “‘ Love,” but prosaic people 
know that it is the excitement of the great 
event which has taken her out of herself 
and worked the miracle. 

and prolonged dullness 
ruins the expression and gives it a dreary, 
hopeless look, that spoils the prettiest 
much 


she ever did before. sentimental 
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face. Let us get as pleasure, 
variety, even excitement out of life as we 
possibly can; it will not hurt us if we only 
remember to give ourselves intervals of 
rest, and that is the secret of the whole 
matter. 

Half an hour’s nap every afternoon will 
do more to brighten the eyes than any 
amount of belladonna. It is really im- 
possible to sleep too much; the moment 
we cease to require it we get up—it be- 
irksome to remain still. 
Many people will not trust nature in 
this matter in the very least, and they 
insist on measuring sleep as if it were 
brandy! I have indeed known some old- 
fashioned matrons who look on an excess 
of sleep as if it were as much a moral lapse 
as drunkenness. A woman in England 
who does not come down to breakfast 
may be looked upon as “a little fast.” 
These good people ignore or are not aware 


comes us to 


that England is the only country where 
that particular ordeal has commonly to 
be faced. 

In other countries far more is under- 
stood about the management of beauty 
than in ours, and the idea of a woman 
being expected to face the light at nine 
o’clock inthe morning in “ grande toilette”’ 
and with all the weary little lines show- 
ing up plainly round her eyes would be 
thought perfectly I have 
heard people remark, “England is the 
only country where you see a woman 
come down to breakfast fresh and bright 
and properly dressed.” 
complacency. It is true that she often 
appears at the early meal, but the fresh- 


barbarous. 


This is fallacious 


ness is not apparent after very early youth, 
and a wise woman will let the day be 
thoroughly well aired before she bestows 
the light of her countenance upon it. 

To return to the subject of sleep, there 
is more in it than is generally supposed. 
It is not merely rest, it has an actively 
healing influence on both mind and body. 
We can lie down for hours without feeling 
much the better for it, but the uncon- 
sciousness of slumber refreshes us at once 
even if it has only lasted ten minutes. 
The exact reason for this is one of the 
mysteries of existence, but the fact is un- 
deniable, and so is the fact that sleep is 
unequalled for smoothing away lines and 
wrinkles. 
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In fact the lack of sleep is a poison—a 
poison which is its own very easily ob- 
tained antidote. This may result from 
Not using glasses when 
we really need them is the most usual 


various causes. 


cause advanced, but there are other 
things to be considered as well. Any 


sudden change of light is bad for the eyes, 
and the common practise of sleeping with- 
out blinds or drawing up the blinds in the 
morning so that the sunlight strikes full 
The 
curtains may be drawn) but the blinds 
should only be pulled up a little way at 


on the face is extremely pernicious. 


first till the eyes get accustomed to the 
change of light; this only takes a very 
few minutes. The nerves are extremely 
adaptable, and in that short time will be 
able to bear the brightness without in- 
jury. One of the drawbacks of the sea- 
side is the glare which seems inseparable 
from the shores of a deep blue ocean, 
and here of all places are thick veils 
and parasols absolutely necessary, and 
yet nowhere are they more habitually 
discarded. 

Eye trouble is such an insidious thing, 
and comes so quickly and so imperceptibly 
that it is often not perceived till the mis- 
chief is done. A dark blind should be a 
matter of course in every bedrcom, but as 
a matter of fact, how seldom one finds 
such a thing in the of one’s 
travels! 
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(Continued from page 15) 
time his mother herself came to visit 
him. Before the end of the week—trust 
a boy’s mother to see straight to the 
heart!—Mrs. Potter had adopted Alice 
as a sort of heaven-sent guardian of 
Melville’s welfare. 

“You'll look after him a little, won’t 
you?” said the older worman the morn- 
ing she left. “‘ Try to keep his mind off 
himself. Help him, dear, all you can. 
You don’t know how he needs it.” 

He did need it. 

This Alice found out more and more as 
the weeks wore on. 

Christmas had come and gone, and the 
little colony had settled down for the 
long stretch of ice-bound winter which 
would be broken only by the thaws of 
spring. There were days of crystal cold, 
when the clear sunlight sparkled cheerily 
on the whitest of clean, white snow. All 
outdoors seemed to call, and even those 
who were weak with sickness smiled hap- 


pily in the radiance of these gleaming 
hours. But there were other days too 


lead-colored 
loomed sod- 


days of drab when the 
snow-streaked mountains 
denly. 

It was on one of these days that Alice 
came to understand how fully Melville 
Potter needed her help. They were 
starting out for one of the short walks 
which they were beginning to take more 
and more frequently together. 

‘**Let’s go to the village,” suggested the 
boy. 

“Why?” she asked. The town was 
never more unattractive than when the 
clouds hung low. Potter was silent for 
a long time, his face troubled. Then he 
spoke. 

“IT wonder if you'll let me talk to you? 
I’ve got to—I’ve simply got to talk to 
someone. This eternal two-faced busi- 
ness of being forever cheerful has got to 
the point where I just can’t keep it up 
alone. It’s getting me. And some way 
or other I sort of feel that perhaps you 
can understand.” ‘ 

‘Please talk,’’ she besought him, for 
she wanted to know what was troubling 
him. 

“Tt isn’t particularly cheerful,” the 
boy went on, “but you’ve been a sort of 
mother-confessor to me. And you really 
can understand, if you only will. You’ve 
been through some of this yourself, and 
so you know, yet you’re getting well 
which is more than I am.” 

“Go on,” she said, but her laugh was 
forced. ‘You talk like a melodrama.” 

‘Perhaps I do, but I can’t help it.” 
He paused, then continued. ‘‘ You want 
to know why I want to go to the village. 
You didn’t have any idea that your ques- 
tion was going to start something. Do 
you know why? Can’t you guess why?” 

‘*To go to one of the stores?” 

‘“*Stores—nothing! I want to go down 
there for just one thing—to see the sta- 
tion where people buy their tickets for 
New York, to take a look at the wobbly 
old railroad track that runs to New York, 
to see even the freight cars that some day 
will go bumping down to New York. If 
a real live train should be there I’d pretty 
nearly die with back-handed joy. Now 
do you know?” 

She looked puzzled. 

“Oh, it’s like prison, Miss Marston,— 
this place for me. There are times when 
I believe I simply can’t stand it a minute 
longer. Sometimes at night when I hear 
the New York train go out I get so crazy 
that I actually fight the bed—kick and 
punch and curse, | do—like a mad, spoiled 
kid. I get so I'd give anything just to 
see a railroad car, to touch it, to have the 
feeling that if I liked I could get aboard 
and go.” 

“Mel,” put in the girl, “vou’re mor- 
bid.” 

“No I’m not. I’m just darn good and 
sick of it all—heartsick and homesick.” 

He was striding along sullenly now. 

“But Mel,” said Alice, and her voice 
was so tender and gentle that it almost 
startled him, ‘‘don’t you really think that 
what you're going through is just what 
every single person here has to face? I’ve 
had to, know. Or don’t you think that 
possibly the weather has something to 
do with it? Don’t you feel better when 
the sun’s out?” 

“Yes, I do,” the boy replied, “and I 


realize too, Alice, that everyone here has 
to go through something of the same sort.”’ 

He went on before she could speak. 

“Two years ago I was a big, husky, 
athletic kid, and I like to believe that I 
had the makings of a man in me. Then 
all of a sudden I got sick, and the long- 
faced medical jury that sat on me came 
in with the verdict. Now look at me 
What am I? An exile, stuck up here in 
the coldest, rockiest corner of the uni- 
verse with a thousand or so other exiles.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried the girl, “‘don’t talk 
like that. It’s so useless, Mel. So much 
fuss over nothing. You're up here to get 
well, just as the others are. You're going 
to get well. Why, they send hundreds of 
people away from here every year, just as 
sound as they ever were in their lives.” 

‘*You do help, Miss Marston,” he said. 
“T don’t want to go to the railroad sta- 
tion now. I’ve worked it off a little.” 

For a week he was his old, cheery self. 
Then one afternoon she met him as he 
was on his way back from the village 
alone. 

“Been 
laughed. 

“Why, I—I—” he stammered. 

“You've been doing something silly,” 
was her reproof. “‘What is it? Oh, 
you’ve been buying something.” And 
she playfully felt in the bulging pocket of 
his mackinaw. He made a convulsive 
grasp, but he was too slow. 

Her hand touched the cold steel of a 
revolver. 

““Oh, Mel!” was all she could say, but 
there was a world of meaning in her tone. 
Potter flushed; then he drew himself up 
with a certain new dignity. 

“T didn’t want you to know this, be- 
cause I knew you would worry about it— 
but as long as you do know, I want you 
to know that I’m not ashamed. I bought 
the gun to-day. I’m going to have some 
fun with it target shooting. I’m not 
going to use it for anything else. But it 
honestly makes things easier for me to 
have it—to have the feeling that if any- 
thing should go too badly with me, phys- 
ically, I could still be master of myself. 
It’s really going to help me a lot, just the 
possession of it. That’s all. Now don’t 
worry a minute more.” 

She was glad they were bound in oppo- 
site directions this time, because she 
wanted to think, alone. 

If she could only have Barry, even for 
five little minutes, to help her and tell her 
what todo. She had been lonely for him 
before—so, so lonely!—but now her heart 
ached for the comfort and help which he 
alone knew how to give. Letters were so 
futile—particularly the kind of letters she 
must write. But she took herself in hand, 
and as she trudged along the winding 
mountain road she worked out her prob- 
lem best she could. She must do 
everything in her power to help Melville 
Potter. She must see as much of him as 
possible. She must be as kind and as 
good to him as she knew how to be. She 
must try to give him a real interest in life. 
It Was her duty to him. 

She thought of writing to the boy’s 
mother. Then Alice reflected that the 
mother knew, and that this was the very 
reason why she herself had been taken 
into Mrs. Potter’s confidence. 

So from that time on Alice Marston 
went even farther out of her way than 
before to be kind to the boy who felt him- 
self an exile. She suggested new walks 
for them to take together. Often, when 
they were on the veranda of the cottage, 
she read to him aloud. She made herself 
seem interested in the newspapers, talking 
vividly about things which were going on 
all over the world. She forced him to 
discuss the future with her, the little 
camping parties which might be organized 
in the late spring, the visitors who made 
the lakes gay in summer. Little by little 
she saw that he was beginning to take a 
real interest in what had previously been 
for him merely an existence. As the 
results of her work began to show, she 
became happier and more buoyant. She 
was a woman and she was really helping 
someone! 

That he might come to care for her, in 
any other way than as companion and 
friend, she never dreamt. Love, for 
Alice, was so bound up in the one man 
who was all the world to her that she 
never even thought of it in any other light. 

It was early in March before she 


down tagging trains?’’ she 
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guessed. Then it came like a blow. For 
a month she and Melville Pottez had been 
seeing each other every day, morning, 
afternoon and evening. Fora month she 
had been giving him the best that was in 
her, all the sweetness and tenderness and 
thoughtful attention which a fine woman 
can give toa man she wants tohelp. For 
a month and more he had been pouring 
his very soul out to her. 

The revelation came one cold, crisp 
afternoon when they were sitting together 
on the porch. He was reading a maga- 
zine. She was writing her official, mail- 
able weekly letter to Barrett Trombly. 
For an hour she wrote. The wording was 
hard. Dear Barry, indeed! But at last 
she finished, read over what she had writ- 
ten, and addressed the envelope. Some- 
thing made her turn. She found young 
Potter looking at her with a stare that 
frightened her. 

““Miss Marston,” he suddenly began, 
with something quietly tense in his ques- 
tion, “‘do you mind if I ask you—who is 
Barrett Trombly? You write to him so 
regularly. Is he someone for whom you 
—you—care?”’ 

She was confused. 

“Yes, Mel,’ she managed to answer, 
with her heart fluttering high in her 
breast at even the mention of Trombly’s 
name. ‘“Why—you see—Barry is a very 
old friend—probably the most loyal friend 
I have in the world. He writes to me 
every week, and I write to him.” She 
saw a way out. “None of my other 
friends are as thoughtful as that—and so 
I do care for him.” 

““Oh,”’ said the boy. 

When she glanced at him sideways a 
moment later she caught his eyes still on 
her. There was a look in them that she 
could not help but know. Alice was 
panic-stricken. She could not think. 
Her mind was paralyzed with a numbing 
fear. What could she do? 

She stayed awake half the night writing 
to the man she loved. Then she tore up 
the letter. She was afraid she would 
mail it. 

Through the next few days she lived as 
ifinanightmare. Melville Potter was in 
love with her. He never spoke it. But 
she knew. And it was her fault. 

In a frenzy of mind she thought to save 
him a new tragedy by trying to have him 
see less of her. For two solid days she 
busied herself constantly with other pa- 
tients about the house. Potter did every- 





thing to throw himself in her company, . 


but she avoided him all she was able. 
She meant to show him the truth gradu- 
ally, with as little hurt as she could possi- 
bly give, but her sense of proportion was 
gone. She began to find him following 
her dumbly with his eyes, uncomprehend- 
ingly, miserably. The third day he went 
off alone soon after breakfast. That noon 
the doctor sent him to bed. He had 
made the hard winter climb to the top 
of Baker. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the 
doctor sought her out. 

““Where’s young Potter?” he demanded. 
“Do youknow? I[left himinbed. He’s 
gone, with his clothes.” 

A sickening fear swept over the girl. 
She clutched the veranda rail. It was a 
moment before she could steady herself. 
Then she went up to her room and 
dressed for the snow. 

Guided by some intuition, she found 
the boy in a favorite nook on the trail 
which wound its way along the craggy lip 
of the Pisgah cliffs. He was smoking a 
cigar. 

“Hullo, Miss Marston,” he greeted her. 
“T stole this from Doc Fowler. Went 
into his room and took it.” 

‘Get up this minute,”’ she commanded 
him, ‘‘and come straight back with me. 
This foolishness, Mel, has got to stop.” 

He only grinned, a superior, mocking 
leer that froze her heart. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but you’re too 
late. The doctor told me this noon that 
I was worse. Sobeit. My mind’s made 
up. I’m going to finish this cigar—it’s 
the first smoke I’ve had in two whole 
years, and Lord, but it’s good!—and then 
you’re going, and then none of your busi- 
ness. It’s ended. I’m still a human 
being, and I’m going to die like a human 
being, not like a caged convict—like a 
human man, with my boots on.” 

The pocket of his mackinaw was bulg- 
ing a little. Alice saw what it meant. 
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**Mel,” 
“T know,” he answered calmly. 


she panted, “‘your mother!” 

“EK 
will hurt her, hard—but it will be better, 
And she’ll understand, I think. Nope, 


you can’t change me.” 

Alice was helpless for a moment. 
Then, as she floundered in her mind for* 
what to do, she saw a final way. She 
paused instinctively, but her whole con- 
fused thought and desire was concen- 
trated on the one superhuman task of 
checking the boy before it was too late. 

“Mel! Suppose—suppose it was I?” 
Oh, wouldn’t that be enough for her to 
say? 

“What do you mean?” 
was short. 

“Tf it were going to hurt me, Mel— 
more deeply than I can tell you—then 
wouldn’t you—?” 

“You?” he sputtered. ‘You? Do 
you mean to say—what do you mean, 
Alice? I can’t believe—” 

“Yes, Mel,” and in spite of the panic of 
her fear the implied lie made her twinge, 
““I—Mel, would it make any difference 
if you knew I cared?” 

“You know I love you,” he said. 
you mean that you—love me?” 

She couldn’t say it. 

““Do you mean that you love me too,” 
he repeated, “and that it’s hard for you to 


His question 


“Do 





say it? Do you love me, Alice—really, 
or are you just—simply—telling me this 
—to try—”’ 


‘“*Mel,” she breathed, in a voice that she 
hardly recognized, “‘I love you.” 

For a long moment he looked at her, 
first searchingly, then half unbelievingly, 
as if it were too good to be true. But she 
held his gaze without flinching. His eyes 
gradually softened. 

** Alice,”’ he faltered, “‘if that’s true I'll 
go through anything in the world for you.” 

The tension was over. She sank back 
in the snow. 

“Oh, Mel, Mel—I’m so glad—so glad.” 
She could say nothing else. It was the 
truth, but it was not the whole truth. 

The boy talked incessantly all the way 
back, bubbling over in the very radiance 
of his happiness. She let him talk; she 
was thankful he wanted to. For all she 
could think of was how she had dese- 
crated her love for Barrett Trombly by 
even breathing the word to another man. 
The cause mattered nothing. And back 
of all this was a dread. She had saved a 
life, but for how long and in what way 
could she act the lie by which she had done 
it! There must, be.an end. She knew 
that even now. 

From that day on Melville Potter be- 
came a different person. His whole ex- 
istence took on a new color. He was 
buoyant. He lived in a rosy present and 
in an even rosier future. Life was so 
infinitely dear to him now. And little by 
little his condition showed the effect of 
his determination to get well. He began 
growing stronger. 

Alice? 

Poor little Alice had stepped in between 
a life and the fate that had been claiming 
it. Was that same fate still bound to 
demand a life? 

For from the very day that Melville 
Potter began to improve, Alice Marston 
lost ground. At first the doctors were 
not looking for it; she had been striding 
along so wonderfully on the straight, 
broad road to health. When they did 
discover it she had slipped back so far 
that it frightened them. They thought 
she must have beem overdoing, and there- 
fore they made her stay all day long on the 
veranda, putting a stop to all the forest 
rambles which had meant so much to her. 
But she mutely thanked God. It kept 
her in the company of people. Even as it 
was, nevertheless, the dread of being left 
alone with Melville Potter ate constantly 
into her breast. 

Alice was the frankest of natures. 
Dissembling had ever been the most diffi- 
cult social lesson for her to learn. And 
then to have to endure the proprietorship 
of a man’s love, and to pretend to return 
this love, when every moment her heart 
was aching for the only one she wanted 
near her—this was a task which took 
every ounce of resolution and strength 
she possessed. It seemed to her as if she 
were acting a part in a parody on life. 
She kept hoping against hope, in a vague 
sort of way, that it was all a dream from 
which she would soon awake. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Editor’s Note.—T he author of these articles, in describing well-bred men who know how, and have the means to dress 
properly, studiously avoids technical references to the tailor’s art, assuming that, while clothes should fit properly and 
be well made, it is really what a man selects and the way he puts on apparel that indicates his personality. 

Manners and customs and the way of doing things are also touched upon by this authority. 





“In jackets and trousers of white cotton stuffs, 
with appropriate accessories’’ 


fashions. The men I describe, with 

the details of what they wear, during 
the different seasons, will be sufficiently 
in advance over other writings on this sub- 
ject to preclude any such necessity. In 
my sketches I draw the men exactly as 
they appear—not attempting to smooth 
out wrinkles or to picture them as ex- 
amples of perfect form or grace. I choose 
only the ones that are worth while to cor- 
rectly illustrate my text. I am writing 
from an old town by the sea which for 
many years has attracted the fashionable 
world. I find every prospect of a bril- 
liant season both here and across the bay. 
In both places are to be found men worthy 
of notice. There are no upholstered 
Apollos to be found among them. What 
is worn for day or evening indicates an 
absolute avoidance of anything artificial. 


For Extreme Weather 


If the day is one of extreme heat silk 
sacque suits that hang loose over white 
silk shirts that have linen collars not over- 
starched are to be seen with broad striped 
scarfs, Panama hats and white shoes. 
Some of themenare in jackets and trousers 
of white or colored cotton stuffs, with 
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Buckskin shoe with brown leather trimmings 
and single lace 


appropriate accessories, the sane idea 
being to wear suitable clothes for the 
oppressive weather. When the gods are 
kind and one may move about with greater 
freedom, flannels are donned. These 
jackets fit closer than those made of the 
tropical materials and occur whether 
double or single in their buttoning; when 
buttoned they expose considerable shirt 
and scarf. Sometimes white duck or 
piqué waistcoats are worn and the effect 
with a jacket and trousersin some soft gray 
shade is admirable. With a one-button 
sacque suit in dark brown there is the 
same successful result with the double 
breasted white waistcoat, white shirt and 
soft collar, deep green neck scarf, brown 
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straw hat and white shoes with brown 
finishings. There are other men wearing 
Homburg hats, double breasted jackets, 
white trousers, colored linen and fancy 
shoes. I might truthfully say that more 
than half of these men had on the Leghorn 
straw hat. 


The Leghorn Hat 


This Italian hat of pliable straw in 
various shades of brown is_ increas- 
ing in popularity and finding its place 
here as it has in Europe. I have pur- 
chased them in Italy for seventy-five 
cents, in London for a guinea and in 
New York I paid twelve dollars. As 
I sit here in the afternoon with the sea 
in front of me purring in the sunlight, I 
am quite content. My chair is right, and 








A one-button sacque suit of dark brown 


the friend who sits near me is pleasing. 
He is Petronius. As I look up from my 
writing I notice the links in his linen at 
the wrist and the thought comes—Why 
are not buttons like these given to men 
instead of the senseless articles they so 
often receive? For ushers’ gifts they 
would be ‘pretty mementoes. Circles 
of yellow gold (not larger than a ten-cent 
piece), each has in its centre a small 
raised monogram of platinum. 





The frame with back support holding toilet articles 


An Ideal Box 


On the way to my room I stop to talk 
with a man who is leaving for town. 
His box is interesting, it is so com- 
plete. Made of light weight black 
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“Wearing Homburg hats, double-breasted jackets, 
white trousers, colored linen and fancy shoes’’ 


leather lined with green silk, twenty- 
four inches long by sixteen wide, it 
is \ideal for a short stay. There is a 
tray for the necessary linen, etc., with 
straps for evening shoes and sufficient 
room below to hold three suits and two 
pairs of shoes in low trees. In the lid is 
a removable frame that has a back sup- 
port. This frame holds in pockets the 
ivory and chased silver toilet necessities. 
The pieces of ivory and silver—marked 
with green enamel—were perfect in their 
assortment from the small jewel box, 
round boxes, shoe lift, buttonhook, etc., 
to the double ended cases for <ssential 
brushes and powder. One sees various 
bags and boxes of this sort, but seldom 
one that has any real value unless it has 
been made up according to the require- 
ments of the man who is to use it. 


Grooming Fancy Shoes 


Two things I noticed over there across 
the bay which I must criticise—bad fit- 
ting, ill-shaped collars and shoes that 
looked as though they had never been 
dressed. Surely there is no excuse for this 
sort of thing. There are shops that turn 
out proper linen. I saw recently collars 

made by Fifield & Stephen- 





be worn with any kind of 
lounge dress. 

Regarding fancy shoes, 
they are nil without the 
grooming. A little advice 
may be of assistance to 
these gentlemen who having 
servants are not aware of 
their duties. The treed 
shoe is washed thoroughly 
and while yet damp the 
white lotion is applied with 
soft sponge to the white 
parts, then rubbed in well, 
following the grain of the 
leather, with a medium 
stiff brush. After the shoe 
is thoroughly dry, a sec- 
ond, lighter coat of the 
fluid is used and while it is 
yet slightly damp _ pow- 
dered French chalk is 
sprinkled over the white 
leather and rubbed briskly 
with a perfectly dry hand. This pro- 
duces a brilliant polish. The brown tip- 
pings are colored and polished with 
harness paste or brown cream by means 
of asoft brush and chamois. The all white 
shoes that have heavy rubber soles 


son in Chicago that may | 


receive the same treatment except that 
the sides of the sole and its extension 
should have a coat of black water- 
proof varnish. The appearance of 
the lacing of any of these shoes 
is very much improved by the single 
instead of the double lace. 





A collar that has style for almost any kind of 
lounge wear 


I was told today of a woman from 
Philadelphia who was asked by a person 
new on the horizon if her husband put on 
a dress suit every night. The answer 
came crisply, “‘“Mr. ——— wears evening 
clothes when evening comes.” That is 
what the nights bring here, well-dressed 





Evening collar and tie covering the wings 


men in evening clothes. Dinner jackets 
double and single breasted and_ short 
waisted tail coats that when worn with 
short white waistcoats give the wearer 
greater length of leg and consequent 
height. I have seen no soft linen worn 
with tail coats and the evening collar is 





The Italian leghorn straw hat 


about the same on every man—the collar 
with the bold wing with the tie covering 
the wings. The shape of the black or 
the white tie varies but little from the 
single bow that is made on lines that 
will allow a small knot and rounded 





A sensible present to give to a man 


flaring ends, without the mussed look. 
I am told I must stop writing by my 
friend of the cuff links. I admire his 
choice for the evening—one white button 
pearl in the center of the shirt and two 
at each wrist. Wonderfully beautiful 
these pearls. Yet I always feel they are 
a woman’s jewel. 


The White Lie 


(Continued from page 4o) 

Now and then when she and the boy 
were alone he took her hand. She found 
herself thanking God again for the infirm- 
ity which prevented his trying to do more. 

Night brought the only time of happi- 
ness she had. Then she wrote and wrote 
to Barrett Trombly, stealing hours from 
the sleep which she needed far more than 
she knew, and she told him her heart. 
But each one of these letters she burned. 
Never did she want him to know the 
agony she had been through. Half a 
dozen times she wrote him the truth, 
the whole truth, in letters that were 
meant to be mailed. She asked him to 
come to her and help her. She threw to 
the winds her resolution about their en- 
gagement. Oh, she wanted him! But 
not a single one of these letters went out 
of her hands. She made herself think of 
the boy to whom she had given a hold on 
life. She determined to be true to herself, 
to stand by the consequences of what she 
thad done. She would stick it out till 
Melville was safe. Then she would tell him. 

Young Potter would have been blind 
if he had not seen that something was 
wrong, but Alice played the game so 
faithfully that he never even suspected the 
truth. He _ thought, the doctors 
thought, that she had been overdoing and 
that she was worrying about her setback. 

“Why, Mel,” she assured him, with the 
quizzical little smile that he always 
yearned to kiss, “it’s just that we got too 
excited about ourselves, I guess. I must 
have overdone somehow, and now I’m 
paying for it.” 

“But you’re so worried,”’ he insisted. 

“Worried? Of course I’m worried,”’ and 
she really laughed this time. “‘Wouldn’t 
any sane-minded girl be worried with you 
on her hands?” And this was the way 
she kept him off. After all he was little 
more than a boy. 

For a time—it was when an old friend 
of Melville’s came up to see him, keeping 
the youngster busy in numerous outdoor 
prowls—things went more easily’ for 
Alice. But suddenly there came a great 
revulsion. She began to feel ill. She rea- 
lized that she could bear it all no longer. 

She thought of running away—any- 
where. She even started to pack. Then 
she knew she would be a coward not to 
face it out. Besides, the packing had 
given her a warning. She was weaker 
than she had thought. 

That night she came down with a fever. 

The boy who loved her stole out on the 
snow of the lawn and for a long half hour 
watched the dim shadows of the doctor 
and the nurse they hovered about 
under the tiny light in the girl’s sleeping 
porch. When the doctor disappeared the 
boy raced indoors to catch him. 

Good Lord, doctor,’ he blurted out, 
“she isn’t—?”’ 

“s don’t think so,”’ was the physician’s 
answer, ‘“‘but we can’t tell. She’s got a 
raging high fever. If she’s strong enough 
to throw it off she’ll win. There’s one 
thing in her favor. It isn’t her lungs. 
They’re in pretty fair shape yet. It’s 
something else. She’s simply down and 
out physically—worn down—maybe by 
some kind of worry—and her body 
hasn’t got the resistance.” 

The boy stationed himself in the hall. 
An hour later the nurse came hurrying 
out. 

‘That you, Mr. Potter? 
Get Doctor Fowler.” 

Melville stumbled downstairs and deliv- 
ered the hurried message. He followed 
the doctor up and took his post again. 

‘Go to bed,” commanded the physician 
over his shoulder. 

“T won’t,” said the boy. 
not yet.” 

Ages dragged by before the door of 
Alice’s room was opened once more. The 
doctor’s face was pale and drawn. 

““She’s delirious—and she’s fighting 
us,” he announced. ‘‘There’s something 
weighing on her mind—something that 
must have been eating into her for months. 
It may be the crux of the whole thing—if 
we can find out what it is. It’s mental, 
this condition of hers—the origin of it, 
I mean—more than it’s anything else.” 

A nameless fear clutched at Potter’s 
heart. What was it? Could it be—? 

“*Doesn’t she talk sense at all, doctor,” 
he asked, ““—nothing to give you an idea?” 


as 


as 


I need help. 


“T can’t— 


“Ves,’’ the doctor was grave and delib- 
erate, for he knew what he might be say- 
ing, ‘“‘just this much. She keeps mutter- 
ing to herself, over and over and over, 
‘I’ve got to make them think it’s Mel- 
ville, I’ve got to make them think it’s 
Melville.’ That means you, doesn’t it? 
That’s why I’ve let you stay here.” 

The boy felt an actual physical pain as 
a vague apprehension of what it all could 
mean drove home to him. In a flash 
there came to him a hundred unanswered 
questions which he had asked himself 
since the beginning of his love. He ex- 
perienced a moment of nausea. Yet 
when he spoke his voice was calm. 

““Doctor—I’ve been pretty close to her 
—maybe—maybe I can help—help piece 
things together. Let me go in with you— 
to hear what she says. It can’t hurt, can it, 
if she can’t see me? I'll not make a sound.” 

The physician pondered. 

“Yes,” he finally said, “I guess we’ll 
try it. God knows we need all the help 
there is. It can’t hurt. You're right. 
You might be able to give us just what 
we want. But, Potter, as you value your 
life—and her life—don’t make a sound to 
let her know you're there. We've got the 
bed out on the porch. You'll stay in the 
inside room.” 

They went in. 

The rest, to Melville Potter, was just a 
nightmare. 

““What’s that?” they heard her ex- 
claim to the creak of the closing door. 

“Tt isn’t you, is it, Barry?”’ Her voice 
was almost a murmur, so low and so weak 
that it was pitiful to hear. She went on 
again. ‘No, of course it’s not Barry. 
You couldn’t be here so soon, could you, 
silly-dear?”’ 

‘This is new, 


whispered the doctor. 

There was a silence. Then the nurse 
tip-toed in from the bedside. After a 
moment they heard a contented sigh. 

“Oh, dearest, dearest, it’s so good—so 
good—to be alone once more. I’ve been 
sick, Barry-boy—very, very sick—but 
now I’m better—better that you're here. 
There’s so much to tell you.” She 
waited so long before speaking again that 
the doctor started to go to her. But he 
stopped at the low little sob she gave. 

“Oh, Barry sweetheart,’ she went on, 
“it’s been so awful—awful. I thought 
you’d never understand, but you do. 
I’m so happy that you do, dear. He was 
going to kill himself, and he believed he 
loved me, Barry—and I wanted to save 
him—his life—I had to act quickly—there 
was no other way. I did it, dear—I saved 
him—he’s getting better—but oh, it’s 
been so awful for me—living a lie—living 
a lie. Ah!’ She drew in a breath with 
almost a hiss. ‘“‘What am I saying! I 
mustn’t—I mustn’t!”’ 

Melville Potter had forgotten the doc- 
tor, the room, everything. He was 
bathed all over in an icy cold sweat. The 
physician’s voice made him jump. 

““Well,” the man said, “‘we’re getting 
closer. Who’s Barry? Do you know? 
We've got to get him here, just as quick 
as we can manage it. 

The boy took a grip on himself. 

“T think I know,” he answered. “ You 
see—I’ve known her—pretty well. Can 
you ask her r a question—will she answer, 
I mean?” 

“Depends what we say, and how.” 

“Then try her with this, doctor. Put 
it this way. Say, ‘Miss Marston, if you 
want to see Barrett Trombly he will be 
here to-morrow night.’ Just say that. 
I’m dead sure, doctor, but we mustn’t run 
any chance of going wrong.” 

The doctor considered a moment. 
Then he went out to the bedside, where 
the girl was still drearily mumbling inco- 
herent patches of disconnected thought. 

“Miss Marston,” the physician spoke, 
and there was a vibrant depth in his voice 
that silenced her, “‘ Miss Marston, if you 
want to see Barrett Trombly he will be 
here—here in this room—to-morrow 
night. Do you want him?” 

She looked at the man with a wild in- 
credulity in her eyes. The incredulity 
faded at what she saw. She caught her 
breath with a little sob. Then she began 
to cry. 

The physician almost danced back to 
the others. 

“She’s through, Potter. We’re going 
to pull her through. She’s—where are 
you going?” 


“Me?” said the boy. “I’m going after 
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Barrett Trombly. I'll wire him from the 
office. Better use your name, hadn’t I? 
Leave that end of it tome. Ill get him 
here.” 

Melville Potter ran up the road to the 
main building of the colony. There he 
worded his telegram. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he begged the 
clerk, “‘get it off quick. It’s got to reach 
New York in time for the man to catch 
the morning train.’”’ The clerk under- 
stood. Clerks at such places do. 

With his head low and his hands driven 
down in his pockets the boy shambled 
heavily back to his room. For ten min- 
utes he sat on the edge of his bed, staring 
at nothing. After a while he listlessly 
put on his mackinaw. From a pile of 
underwear in the bottom of his trunk he 
drew out the revolver he knew so well. 
Blankly he looked at it. Then he went 
out quietly into the night. 

He found himself stumbling along the 
trail to the Saranac bottoms. He cared 
not a whit, except that it was down hill, 
and easier. His mind was dead. 

Suddenly, the river was before him, 
black and shiny under the dim winter 
stars. The boy hardly perceived it, but 
it must have had some effect on him, for 
abruptly he shuddered—and was himself. 

He gazed confusedly at the revolver in 
his hand. 

““Good Lord,” he broke out, 
going to do that?” 

The splash the pistol made as it dropped 
in the cool, black water was as innocent as 
the splash of a pebble. The boy lay 
weakly down, his face to the ground, his 
arms outspread as if to hold himself to the 
earth. He wanted to pray, but he found 
it hard to dissever his image of God from 
the image of the girl before whom he felt 
himself crouching in worship. After a 
long, long time he rose to his feet, with a 
deep, slow breath. 

“The least I can do for her,” he said to 
the sky, “is to live. And I will live—as 
near like a man as I can.” 

Up the slope of Pisgah, as he turned, he 
could see the outlines of the cottages in 
the misty starlight. The light in her 
porch was out. She was asleep. 


Un Peu de Tout 
(Continued from page 27) 

in a white eyelet embroidered frock 
mounted over chiffon with a picture hat 
of black chip trimmed with soft white 
ostrich plumes. The duchess is very 
lovely, very fascinating, and one of the 
most popular hostesses in Paris. The 
Princesse d’Arenberg, another of the 
prominent hostesses, wore a delicious 
summery gown which was just a billowy 
mass of lavender and flesh colored chif- 
fon. The corsage fitted tightly and was 
among the few that showed a pronounced 
waist line. The sleeves were long, and 
the collar high, for the princess dresses as 
to her seemeth best, and, having a pretty 
figure, she is, like Madame Raymond 
Poincaré, loath to conceal it beneath the 
draperies of the present style. 

Socially and in the world of fashion 
these races are in fact the prologue to 
the openings. It is here that one sees 
tentatively launched the models which 
with various modifications often appear 
a good six weeks later at the fail ex- 
hibitions. 


The Lingerie Touch of To-day 

Muslins, plain simple muslins, just what 
our grandmothers wore, are worn by the 
Parisian. Who would have thought that 
the one-time creations of chiffon, net and 
batiste, which formerly went by the name 
of lingerie frocks, could have evolved into 
anything half so sensible. But muslins 
are here, flocks of them. Sheer, white 
things, distniguished by an entire absence 
of trimming, or just a bit of embroidery 
on tulle collars and cuffs, and girdled with 
sashes of tulle or moire ribbon. One of 
these dainty costumes worn by a young 
French girl, Mlle. de Luynes, was of white 
chiffon-finished muslin with a wide girdle 
of brown moire ribbon. Not a brownish 
hue, or a fete de négre, but a good, old- 
fashioned brown ribbon, and the hat of 
straw matched in color, and was trimmed 
with a self-tone paradise and swishes of 
tulle. Slippers of bronze, a parasol of 
plaited brown net, with a topaz sunk in 
the handle, and topaz pendants suspended 
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from the band about her throat completed 
the colour scheme. 

Eyelet embroidery is also much in 
favour, at least according to Chéruit, and 
he if anyone should know. One of his 
latest summer models was of black and 
white checked chiffon voile with corsage 
of eyelet batiste. Simple, yet indescrib- 
ably chic, the skirt was draped and the 
waist was enormous, but as I said, it was 
a Cheruit. The neck was rounded, with 
a flat collar of plain muslin embroidered 
on the edge in a very fine vine; the sleeves 
were three-quarter length finished with 
turn-back cuffs of the same, and the vest 
or chemisette over which the eyelet bodice 
opened was likewise of plain muslin, and 
ended in one of those quaint loose hanging 
ruches, reaching just to the waist line, 
which have been seen on so many of 
the costumes from this house for the 
spring. It was also supplied with a sash 
of the check voile, knotted at one side, 
and hanging in long draped lines. 


Hats of Tulle and Lace 


Hats have arrived at a fly-away state in 
their career, and.since trimmings could 
mount no further, are climbing to fantastic 
heights in their upturned brims. Low 
crowns of velvet, bare of all trimming, 
nestle low in the midst of great upturned 
brims of lace, wired at the edges and 
flaring at all sides. In others the crown 
has vanished somewhere into the great 
unknown, leaving but a veiling of net, by 
which to hold the soaring brim in place. 
Others, more demure, have little turn- 
down brims of lace gently flaring from 
their rounded. crowns of velvet, while 
others again are: made of ruffles of tulle, 
caught to wee little mob caps of the same 
from which they extend surrounding the 
head like an aureole. Butterflies alight 
on everything. Poised on the sides, at 
the front, or at the tip-top of the crown 
at back, they are made of black lace with 
bodies of black satin ratail, and long slen- 
der antennae of black lace beading 
twisted about pieces of wire. 


Pastel Tints, Not Broad Tones 


One of the questions which they seem 
to have settled most effectively for the 
present and for the coming season is that 
of the colour scheme. Unquestionably, 
the rage for “‘pure color” has been trying 
to more than one complexion. Fortu- 
nately for all the world, particularly for 
the anemic feminine portion, the French 
woman has balked, and has announced 
by her actions that for her, at least, bright 
purples, saffrons, orange, mustard, and 
all the rest of those terrific beauty testers, 
shall exist no longer save, perchance, as 
the relieving trimming on a gown of 
white or sombre hue. They have van- 
ished in a sulphurous dust, leaving be- 
hind, like the after-glow of a too gor- 
geous coloured sunset, clear pale yellows, 
soft rich reds in all the tones of old rose, 
crushed strawberry and Du Barry pink, 
brown creams and ecrus, while several of 
the very smartest costumes have been 
made entirely in the deadest and bluest 
of whites. One worn by a tall slender 
Englishwoman was of charmeuse with 
hat of satin trimmed by a wreath of 
gardenias with bright green leaves; 
not the shiny green of the real gar- 
denia, but a colour so thin and pale in 
quality that it seemed quite one in tone 
with the dazzling white. Save for these 
leaves the costume was guiltless of all 
colour, unless a patch of black court 
plaster placed just at the middle of the 
curve of the under lip could be calleda 
colour. <A string of pearls encircled her 
neck, tied tight to the throat by an inch 
wide band of white moire over which they 
fell in a loose loop in the front. And she 
was not in mourning, as one might think, 
for her slippers were of bronze. 

The wearing of bands of moire, velvet, 

or jewels about the throat is a fancy 
which has been adopted almost univer 
sally, for women have found that the col- 
larless gown has come to stay. They 
must wear it or be demode, hence those 
with swanlike necks have sought for some- 
thing to break the line, and seeking have 
returned to the old time mode. Occa- 
sionally these bands are festooned with 
tiny drops of single jewels, three or more 
hanging pendant in the front, and these 
when used are always in a matching color 
to the trimmings of the gown, or to the 
gown itself. 
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Letter to Caroline 


(Continued from page 22) 


start with she will know that to be hap- 
pily married is the natural goal, and that 
to obtain this good thing she must take 
care of her equipments and fit them for 
the post she aspires to. 

She must have tact and a highly cul- 
tivated sense of humor, so as not to be 
a bore with her notions and her egotism. 
She must not stand against the times, 
but be so ruled by fine taste that she 
cannot be drawn into any exaggeration. 

Her ambition is to become the 
inspiration and adored mate of 
whatever nice man she may marry 
because, as_ she is’ very highly 
refined and balanced, she will not be 
attracted by the weakling or the fool, 
whom she would inevitably rule while 
she despised him. 

If she finds that somehow she has 
drifted into union with one of these 
beings, then it will be time enough for 
her to assert her supremacy—and the 
more self-controlled and equilibrated she 
is, the more successfully will she be able 
to stand alone if necessity requires her 
to do so. 

But, Caroline,.remember that the nat- 
ural goal, and the happy and glorious 
goal of a woman is to strive to be the 
refining influence, the inspiration and the 
worshipped joy of aman. When she has 
to be self-sufficing then, no matter how 
great she may become, the happiness is 
only second best. So as you have youth 
child, I want you to set 
forth with a desire for this best and great 
happiness. 

There are splendid and suitable young 
men coming on every year, so this should 
not be an impossible attainment. 

Do you remember what Tennyson 
wrote about King Arthur’s making his 
knights swear this vow after the others?— 


“*To love one maiden only—cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds until 
they won her; 

For indeed I know of no more subtle master 
under heaven than is the maiden passion 
for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man 

But to teach him high thought and amiable 
words 

And courtliness and the desire for fame 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


Now even with your limited experience, 
Caroline, I am sure you will agree with 
me that there are very few modern maid- 
ens who are able to make a young man 
desire to shine in any of these ways. 
She does not inspire him with much rev- 
erence for herself, or even much love. 

Often the most she can make him feel 


| is that she plays a good game of golf— 


or that she “‘isn’t a bad sort’’ or some- 
thing of that kind. For you must not 
forget that whatever the other person 
thinks and feels about you is what you 
yourself have given him the present- 
ment of. It entirely lies with you, there- 


| fore, what impression in his heart and 


| of the chorus, 


brain you wish to create. I do assure 
you, Caroline, that it is infinitely more 
agreeable when he thinks you all that 
is perfect and is passionately in love, 
than when he is mildly attracted by your 
golf and your camaraderie, while his un- 
employed senses, left at liberty to roam, 
stray to the more cunning young women 
who have realized that 
some feminine allurements are not bad 
things to cultivate. 

By all means play your golf and your 
tennis if they give you pleasure, but try 


| to make your partner feel that these 


| he desires 


are a means to securing the end 
i. e. your company and com- 


things 





| panionship, not that you are the means to 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS | 


his enjoyment of the game. 

Do not throw away all mystery and 
appear a loud, jolly schoolboy, because, 
if you do, naturally the other “boys” 
will treat you as one of themselves, or a 
sister—not “another fellow’s sister,” 
to be considered, and whose favors are 
to be schemed for. 

There used to be an idea that girls 
must be warned about wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, who wandered in society ready 
to lead them astray, corrupt their morals, 
and break their hearts! But if these 
fabulous creatures ever existed, they only 
survive now in a few daring, youngish 
married men who make it their business 





| to flirt with girls. 


I need not warn you against these, 


| manners, 


Caroline, because I know that you are a 
proud little lady, and one, therefore, 
whose instincts would tell you that the 
attentions of a married man were merely 
an insult, disguised in whatever form 
they happened to be. It is only the low- 
est and cheapest sort of girl who willingly 
encourages such people, blazoning to the 
world that her vanity is colossal and her 
self-respect nil. So we need not touch 
more upon this subject. If a man is not 
free to marry a girl, his assiduous atten- 
tions are an impertinence, to say the least 
of it. Owing to the scarcity of men, as 
I said before, they are inclined to give 
themselves airs, and numbers of young 
women do the seeking and the hunting 
while the poor youths are scared of being 
captured, and when they are secured at 
all it is unwillingly. Must not that be 
a hateful blow to the girl’s pride when 
she thinks of it! 

The legitimate way is to render your- 
self as utterly desirable as possible, and 
then fate will bring you the particular 
needle your kind of magnet draws. 
There are all sorts of points about man- 
ners which add to a girl’s charm. When 
you come into a room pay respect to 
elder people; it will not take up much of 
your time, and is a gracious tribute of 
youth to age. And when you go out to 
dine or lunch, do not sit silent if you 
happen to be bored with the person who 
is next you; you owe it to your hostess to 
try and make things as agreeable as pos- 
sible. And when you stay about in 
country houses remember this also. You 
have been asked either because the hostess 
likes you, or you are a credit to her, or 
she is under some obligation to return 
some civility from your family. In all 





three cases, you ought to make good by | 
proving you are a most desirable guest. | 


Try to acquire prestige, so that none of 
the nicest parties are complete without 
you; then you can choose which you pre- 
fer to goto. But prestige is not acquired 


without tact and perfect manners on all | 


occasions. The tendency of all modern 
society is towards vulgarity and display, 
with a ruthless, cynical, brutal worship 
of wealth snatching at any means to the 
end of luxury and pleasure. People ac- 
cept invitations from those they despise, 


for no other reason than because they are | 
rich and the entertainment will be well | 


done. It is awfully cheap, is it not, Car- 
oline? And a long way from my basic 
principle which I explained to you, that 
one must not in any way degrade oneself. 
Try to be kind to everyone and make 
them feel at home, however humble they 
may be, if they are your guests; be gra- 
cious and thoughtful for their comfort and 
pleasure—you need never be familiar or 
gushing. Be simple and modest; all pre- 
tence is paltry and all boasting is vain. 
Nothing but the truth lasts or gains any 
respect. 

I should like to tell you a little story, 
Caroline, before I finish this letter, asan 
instance of really exquisite manners. 

\ year or two ago, I was staying with a 
very great lady; we were all going in to 
Edinburgh for the day. My friend was a 
little short-sighted, and while we stopped 
at the bookstall before going over the via- 





duct to the departure platform, I no- | 
ticed a rather humble-looking little wo- 
man nervously and anxiously trying to | 


bow to my hostess, who did not perceive 
her. After we had mounted the stairs 
and crossed the line, her daughter told 
my great lady of this, and how Mrs. 
Mackenzie, the new doctor’s wife, had 
looked quite hurt. My friend was so 
distressed that she made an excuse to 
return to the bookstall, so that she might 
casually pass the little woman again and 
bow and speak, but not to hurt her feel- 
ings by making her feel she had done it on 
purpose. I went with her, and while 
buying an extra paper she glanced up 
sweetly at the humble-looking little 
woman, and said: 


“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Mackenzie. | 


I hope your little children 
the Doctor; so glad to see you are quite 
recovered from the influenza I heard you 
had,” and then, with a gracious smile, 
she drew me on, and we had to run back 
up the stairs to be in time for our train. 
These are the only true and beautiful 
Caroline, because they spring 
from a kind and tender heart. 
Your affectionate Godmother, 
E.G. 
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are well and | 
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The Unguarded American 
Girl In Paris 
(Continued from page 14) 


girls; the family resources must be divided 
and consequently the father and mother 
strive to save more, in order to have at 
hand the sums they have decided upon 
for the marriageable daughters. 


The Marriageable Age 


With the material fortune of a child 
provided for, the parents next consider 
the training that will give her the best 
prospects for happiness in her sphere of 
life. The marriage must have their 
full approval. Their daughter is educated 
with this marriage always in mind and 
they expect it to take place as soon as 
possible after her ‘entrée dans le monde,” 
at eighteen. 

In our bourgeois society, the French 
mother rarely leaves her baby’s side. 
She attends to all its wants. She super- 
vises every meal. If a nurse takes the 
child for an airing, the mother is always 
to be found in their company. Every 
traveler sees these little groups along the 
promenades, in the parks or on the boule- 
vards, nurse, child and mother together, 
knitting, embroidering and chatting with 
other groups. 


The Early Training of Girls 


Even before the age of three a little girl 
is instantly corrected by the mother if she 
becomes boisterous. ‘‘Don’t play like 
that! That’s a game for boys!’ one 
hears. ‘‘Do not shout, for the voice may 
crack.” ‘Don’t make faces; you will 
grow up ugly!” The child is constantly 
taught to be graceful and attractive, to 
forget herself for others to inspire love. 
A well-trained child never does anything 
without asking her mother’s permission, 
and she obeys her mother implicitly. 

The first plaything is a doll, often long 
promised and received with the greatest 
appreciation. Every little girl has her 
“baby.” She cares for it, she caresses it 
and she scolds it, just as her mother does 
her. And she will keep her dolls, per- 
haps, for her own daughters to play with 
some day. 


What She Studies at School 


When she is six or seven, the little girl 
begins her studies (in any case, say her 
parents, she must know enough to get 
married) either at home with her mother 
and governesses or in a private school 
which has given “the guarantees.”’ _ She 
is taken each day to and from school by 
her mother or her nurse. Her parents 
know exactly what she is learning there 
and they help her with the lessons at 
home. She studies Bible history, the 
catechism, the geography and history of 
France and to a certain extent of the 
world; she learns arithmetic, embroidery, 
cooking; she knows how to make pre- 
serves, how to launder clothes and, when 
ready for her début, she is equipped to 
direct a house and prepare a dinner. But 
she is entirely ignorant of life; she has 
been taught nothing of the great world. 
She has learned little of its ways. She is 
the essence of femininity. She never 
smokes, does not drink anything but light 
wine; for man, she is taught, likes only 
fresh perfume on the lips he kisses. 


Her Mother's Watchfulness 


When she goes to a ball, she must dance 
under her mother’s eyes, and her mother 
heroically plays the wall flower, to be im- 
mediately joined by the daughter when 
the dance is finished. A girl may be al- 
lowed two numbers on the card with the 
same partner, but never more during the 
evening and never two in succession. 
She is not allowed to go to buffet nor 
escape for a moment from her mother’s 
espionage. She has the privilege of the 
polka, the mazurka, the lancers, the min- 
uet, but the waltz is reserved for married 
women. 

At last, if the girl’s grace, her manners, 
her ignorance, her modesty appeal to some 
man he will mention the matter to his 
family and advances are then made by 
them through some woman intimate with 
both families. The girl’s parents esti- 
mate carefully the chances of happiness 
which the proposed marriage offers, and 
if the circumstances lack any of the indis- 


pensable conditions, they reject the pro- | 
pesal, without even consulting the girl. 
But if they find the match appropriate in 
every respect regarding station, wealth, 
character, health, they will then speak of 
the proposal to the daughter with a | 
proper emphasis. of their own opinions | 
regarding the matter. 

An eighteen year old girl, brought up | 
under such conditions, is first of all obedi- | 
ent. She will accept the chosen husband 
without question if her parents advise 
such a step, and she will love him if he is | 
in earnest and not tactless. This in gen- | 
eral is the history of all happy marriages | 
of the French upper middle class. 

This dominant réle which the parents 
play in their daughter’s betrothal is per- 
fectly natural considering the care, the 
effort, the sacrifice they have made since 
her birth, and she expects them to take 
command of the situation. For her 
“dot” they have very likely denied them- 
selves many luxuries and it is the parent’s 
right to reject a suitor who does not indi- 
cate an ability to preserve and increase the 
dowry liable to come to the young people. 
Dowry hunters are, alas, one of the conse- 
quences of the dowry system, and as 
French parents rear their daughter in 
absolute ignorance, make an “angel” of 
her as the romanticists say, and according 
to the ideals of their station in life, it is 
their duty to think for her, to give her 
advice, to guide her footsteps. French 
marriages thus arranged are almost in- 
variably successful; divorce is practically 
unknown, and the family thus founded 
remains united and happy. 

I am aware that modern theories are 
against the rearing of girls in total ignor- 
ance of worldly things and to a certain 
extent I am in sympathy with such ideas. 
But the sensible Frenchman is afraid of 
marrying a sophisticated girl. And so is 
the foreigner too, I find. I have in mind 
a young American doctor. Some weeks 
ago he said to a little group where I sat 
listening to a discussion of this question: 
“No, thanks! I want to marry a girl 
who can learn something from me.” 


Quoting an American 


And now that I am citing American 
opinion, I wish to quote the remark of a 
president of one of your splendid American 
Universities. He has a wide knowledge 
of the French people and expressed admir- 
ation for the French “‘family.”’ He said, 
“It is so little known to Americans be- 
cause the French people so seldom really 
take foreigners into their homes.” 

And can you altogether blame us? 
We hesitate, naturally, for what might 
not an irresponsible American girl do in 
the family where an “‘ingenue”’ is being 
educated? Her presence surely would 
upset the placid routine of life. She 
might possibly inspire revolutionary ideas 
or sow the seeds of restlessness, perhaps 
even nullify the parental influence so 
laboriously created. If an American girl 
gains admittance to a private school for 
young French girls and hopes to live in 
harmony with her environment, she must 
yield to rigid discipline, she must adapt 
herself to a life entirely different from the | 
one she is accustomed to. 


The Ideal Combination 

When she succeeds in doing this 
the result is ideal, forno girl could be 
more engaging than the the self reliant, 
independent, beautiful American type 
trained in the French fashion for gentle- 
ness and charm. The gorgeous flower, 
grown in the open air, swept by the sum- 
mer winds, then acquires the exquisite 
perfume of the carefully cultivated hot 
house blossom. 

If the young girl chooses an American 
home in which to live while abroad she 
will probably never realize all the profit 
she anticipates from a residence in France. 
She will not learn the language so well; 
she cannot absorb the ideas, nor the 
numberless manifestations of a mentality 
totally different from that of her own race. 
Surely by walking the streets of Paris and 
visiting the museums with a guide book 
she will gain little knowledge of the French 
temperament or of the French family, 
hedged in as it is by so many traditions 
and _ conventionalities. 

Nevertheless, in an American home the 
student will be sheltered from danger. 
In the bourgeois districts such as Passy 
and Auteuil, there may be found French | 
families that will take American girls and - 
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treat them as their own after they have 
shown “pattes blanches,” but the aris- 
tocratic quarter of Saint-Germain is 
closed to them. 

France is a country where good young 
girls are under the constant surveillance, 
restraint and care of their parents. French 
families never live in hotels. When not 
traveling, they stay at home. Good ser- 
vants are plentiful and every French 
woman knows how to “‘ mettre la main a la 
pate” (“take hold of a dinner’’) herself 
when the cook has “rendu son tallier”’ 
(‘taken off her apron’’). 

The reputation of a woman—her honor 
—is a fragile thing. Corneille calls it an 
island with precipitous shores with no 
landing places. When once its shores 
have been abandoned they can never be 
regained. Corneille has said: ‘“L’hon- 
neur est une ile escarpée et sans bords. On 
n'y peut plus rentrer quand on en est de- 
hors.” c 

The young French girl is constantly 
on guard to protect her reputation. In 
spite of the apparent license in Parisian 
life, she is very circumspect and timid. 
But an American girl, in an exuberance of 
“good spirits,” intoxicated by the glitter 
of novel environment and accustomed to 
the independence she enjoys in her own 
country, may do unthinkingly things 
which render her liable to criticism. 


The Dangers of Paris 


The dangers which surround in Paris 
every young woman with beauty, are 
really serious; but they may be avoided. 
The student who intends to work in 
France must carefully consider the en- 
vironment in which she intends to live, 
and then adapt herself to it just as the 
traveler in a tropical or frigid climate 
must eat the food and wear the dress of 
the country to keep well. In France a 
woman must respect that which is more 
inexorable than the law—les convenances. 
She must avoid the faintest suspicion of 
irregularity. 

Many young Americans have succeeded 
admirably in adapting themselves to 
French family life, while still retaining all 
the freshness of their native originality. 
These girls are welcomed and sincerely 
admired in our country. 

The fact is that when people come to 
know us, it is easy to distinguish a real 
Frenchman from a “Rasta” or a “rat 
dhotel” (hotel loungers) nor will they 
mistake a ‘‘Madame Cardinal’ for a 
French mother. The regard they feel 
for us is heartily reciprocated, for the 
French and the Americans supplement 
each other to perfection. Someone said 
long ago: “Understanding is the basis 
of affection.” Tennyson has said: “ Per- 
fect knowledge is but perfect love.” 


Under My Own Vine and 
Fig Tree 


(Continued from page 19) 


alittle pond beside the gate and although 
everything looked frightfully run down 
and deserted, somehow it attracted 
me and I started off up the drive to 
investigate. 

Just around the first bend I came in 
sight of the house—one of those big, 
square, weather-beaten, gray stone houses 
that are to be found up and down the 
Hudson. That place is now Burkeleigh 


Crest. 
How to Get There 


If you go out Broadway through Hast- 
ings you'll see it on the right hand side 
of the road. It doesn’t look quite the 
same now as it did that first day I saw it, 
although I have let some of the wildness 
that first attracted me stay and that drive- 
way winding up the hill through the trees 
is still just as deceptive to the man in 
the road before the gate. But I have had 
a tremendous amount of work done on the 
place—on the grounds and on the house 
too. That little pond that, when I first 
saw it, wasn’t much more than a small 
mud-hole down by the gate, I’ve had 
cleaned out and the banks built up and 
flowers planted all around it and I have 
had Japanese carpenters put a little 
bridge over it and nearby they have 
built a little summer house. 

The big trees I have let stand, of course, 
but I have had the underbrush all cleared 
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.and not a curiosity shop. I want every- 


away and I have had the lawn rolled and 
sodded and made to look as a lawn ought 
to look. One level spot is set aside for 
croquet and over in another corner I have 
had a tennis court built. 

And those little Japanese carpenters, 
besides putting a bridge over the pond, 
have done lots of other things too. 
They’ve built me a tea house in one place 
under the trees where we can have our 
tea on hot afternoons. And they’ve 
put a little house up in the crotch of a 
big tree—just big enough for two people 
to sit in comfortably and from that 
vantage point you can look away right | 
across the Hudson, to the wooded hills 
on the other side. 

That little house up in the tree also 
overlooks my swimming pool—a great big | 
open cement tank, completely hidden | 
from the road and also from the house. | 
Last summer I used to go and take a 
plunge there whenever there were no 
visitors about and my, little adopted | 
daughter, Cherry, watched up in the tree 
to warn me if she saw anyone coming. If 
she did I had plenty of time to scurry 
back to the house by a back path and get 
to my room before the front door bell 
rang. 


My Fresh Vegetables | 


I have had the old garden patch ex- | 
tended and surrounded with vine-covered | 
trellises and planted with all sorts of vege- | 
tables. I have a gardener to look after | 
that—I’m afraid we wouldn’t have many 
fresh vegetables if I had to do it myself. 
But there is a big strawberry patch that I 
like to hunt around in myself. If you’ve 
never eaten strawberries right off the vine, 
especially your own vine, you don’t know 
at all what real strawberries taste like. 

The old gray house has been trans- | 

| 
| 


formed, too. It used to be just a square, 
solid, box-like structure. I have had ad- | 
ditions built on to it and a portecochére 

and a great, wide veranda along one side | 
that can be entirely shut in with glass in 
the winter time. French windows open 
out of the drawing-room on to this ver- 
anda and when they are open it is just 
like one big room. There is a broad hall- 
way that runs right through the house 
with a stairway running up on one side 
and the back part of that hall I use for 
my,dining room. There is a little break- 
fast room opening off on one side that the 
Japanese carpenters fixed up for me 
which gives a really oriental touch. Up- 
stairs there are all sorts of things for the 
comfort of my friends who come to see me 
and there is a library, too, with a big open 
fire-place and deep easy chairs and every- 
thing to make one comfy. I picked up 
the furniture for the house in various 
cities that I visited on the first tour that I 
made after I had bought the place, and 
some of it is really rare and curious. 
What I wanted to make though, was a 
home for my mother, Cherry, and myself, 


one who comes to see me there to feel 
homey and comfortable—and I think 
they do. 


The Old Stable for a Garage 


The stable that was on the place I have 
turned into a garage to house my own 
automobiles and those of my visitors. 
I’ve left a stall, of course, for my riding 
horse—there is nothing I like quite so 
much as a scamper on a good horse ona 
shady country road early in the morning 
—and another for the old horse that does 
the work around the place. There is a 
place, there, too, for my little dogs. I 
have several of them, you know,—two 
little white Pomeranians and another little 
black, woolly creature. And then there 
is “Baby” too—that is my little toy 
terrier. But she doesn’t sleep in the sta- 
ble. She stays right in the house with me. 
She is the reigning pet just now, you see. 

It is only forty minutes by motor down 
to the theatre district, so I can live at 
home whenever I am playing in New 
York. Even on dark, stormy nights 
that swift run out isn’t nearly as unpleas- 
ant as some people might imagine it would 
be. For I always know that there is a 
real home—my very own home, waiting 
for me at the end. 

It was one of the old prophets, wasn’t 
it, who had something to say about the 
joy of reposing under one’s own vine and 
fig tree? Well, he had the right idea, I 
think. 
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olitan Prints 


The Latest Pictures by 
America’s Three 
Great Artists 


N the domain of art Harrison Fisher, 
Howard Chandler Christy, and C. 
Coles Phillips are names to conjure 

with. Each in his own field is without an 
equal— Fisher in his charming studies of 
young womanhood, Christy in his apt de- 
lineation of types and situations, and Phil- 
lips in the wealth of imagination displayed 
in his work. 

















The Cosmopolitan Print Department has 
Howard made special arrangements with 
Chandler These _ three re —_ for the re- 
s production of their latest work, and 
Christy Three in so doing has aimed at producing 
25 cents for 50 it at a price so low as to debar none 
from the enjoyment of possessing 
tee cents these really beautiful pictures. 
nantes They are printed on high grade pebbled 
paper, in the sizes indicated, and as an 
introductory offer the three here described 
will be sent on receipt of 50c mailed at our 
risk, and safe delivery guaranteed. They 
may also be purchased separately if de- 
C. Coles sired, Fisher at 15c, Phillips at 15c, and 
Phillips Christy at 25c each. 
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ot es Reproduced in Color from 
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Bd Complete circulars with miniature half tone reproduction of all 





ese beautiful pictures will accompany your order, or will be 
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To Owners of FORD MOTOR CARS 


MoToR, “The National Magazine of Motoring,’ has had to 

recognize the tremendous popularity of the Ford Car by pub- 
lishing a special section every month, devoted to things made ex- 
clusively for use on the Ford. This department is full of informa- 
tion invaluable to Ford owners—new things, accessories, parts and 
devices which greatly increase the pleasure of owning this car. 





You can find this ‘Ford Specialties Section” in any up-to-date 
copy of MoToR—buy it on the news-stands anywhere—or if you 
wish, we will mail you a reprint of the Ford Section free upon request. 


Write for a copy today. You will 
find it more than worth while. 


FORD SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
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381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Eugenics 
(Continued from page 18) 

The future of the American race depends 
not only on the weeding out of the unfit at 
home by the application of the principles of 
practical eugenics, but in preventing the 
tnflux of the racially unfit. 

“Women will find in eugenics a strong 
argument for universal peace. War is 
anti-eugenic. It kills off and maims the 
fit, while the unfit are left at home to pro- 
create. France is still suffering from a 
racial deterioration resulting from the 
loss of splendid men in the Napoleonic 
wars. England is feeling the effect of 
her losses in Africa and India. 


The Prevention of Marriage 

Four States already demand a health 
certificate from the prospective bride- 
groom. The South Dakota bill provides 
that “ nocertificate of health shall be issued 
where the applicant is weak-minded, im- 
becile, idiot, epileptic, syphilitic, or insane, 
or afflicted with a communicable or trans- 
missible disease.’ The prevention of 
procreation by those congenitally defi- 
cient in biological capital—weak-minded, 
imbecile, idiot, epileptic, or insane—would 
be more effectively accomplished by per- 
manent custodial care of these individ- 
uals during the procreative period. Pre- 
vention of their marriage, if they are al- 
lowed to be at large, unfortunately will 
not prevent their procreating, but only 
increase the number of illegitimate chil- 
dren and poor-house babies. 

As the mother of a daughter, I feel 
that the frequency of transmissible in- 
fections warrants drastic legislation; that 
is, the examination for a health certificate 
of innocent and guilty alike. This must 
in time follow; and we must recognize 
the fact that the prevention of unfit mar- 
riages is a highly important and eminently 
proper function of government. Just 
as there are now nine States with steril- 
ization laws, where ten years ago there was 
not one, it isa matter of only a few years 
before public opinion will demand health 
certificates in every State in the Union. 

Where it is possible, such requirement 
should be a national law. A National 
Public Health Bureau would help in 


bringing about this legislative means of 


protecting women and children from 
reaping the awful harvest which follows 
the sowing of wild oats by men. 


Oriental Dogs 
(Continued from page 16) 

Her Jap was known in the dog shows, 
during a brief career on the bench, as 
Crossroads Shogun; at home he is “ Cha- 
Cha.”’ He was discovered in Japan by 
Mrs. Davis, a friend of Mrs. Collier, who 
brought him to New York and later 
presented him to Mrs. Collier. Shogun 
was said to have been acquired from 
the Mikado’s own kennels, and is truly 
a superb dog. 

Butterfly Dogs 

Fanciers agree that the Japanese spaniel 
is the daintiest dog known and cannot be 
raised successfully in kennels, as his tem- 
perament and constitution are both deli- 
cate. To raise a single perfect ‘ butter- 
fly dog” is an achievement of only the 
most exclusive and unceasing devotion. 
The Japanese spaniel is white in color, 
lightly marked with patches of black or 
yellow, either the one or the other color, 
never two colors on the same dog. The 
markings should be well broken, 7. e., 
evenly distributed, on the body and 
dividing down the face, the ears and 
cheeks colored, the forehead and muzzle 
white. The eyes are very large and lumi- 
nous, dark and lustrous. The face is 
very flat, the nose very short. 

The markings down the face and the 
high-set floating ears give the effect of a 
butterfly, so they are called “butterfly 
dogs.”’ Also, the action of these little 
dogs is so rapid and light, they seem 
winged and to skim over the ground like 
a large, hovering, white butterfly. Their 
long flowing coats with a mane, profusely 
fringed legs and proudly carried plumed 
tails heighten this effect. Japs are truly 
dogs only for well-kept lawns or satin 
cushions and rugs, not the dusty pave- 
ments or the city streets. 

Among those who have owned par- 
ticularly fine Japanese spaniels are Mrs. 
Frank Sturgis, Mrs. Roswell P. Eldridge, 


Mrs. John Huyler, Mrs. Jacob Litt, Miss 
Edith W. Stokes, Mr. Felix Isman, Dr. 
Henry Jarrett, Mrs. Melville D. Landon, 
Mrs. Widener, Mrs. Robert Collier, 
Mr. S. I. V. Brewster, Mrs. M. L. Wood- 
ruff, Mrs. T. L. Watts, Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton, Mrs. W. D. Hutton, Mrs. Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox (Marie Tempest), Lillian 
Russell, Adele Ritchie, Mrs. Pat Campbell, 
Olga Nethersole, and Roberta Corwin. 


Palace Dogs 

The Pekingese, or Palace Dogs of 
Pekin, have little in common with the 
Japanese spaniel beyond Oriental origin. 
They are very active, hardy in constitu- 
tion, prolific, and the most “doggy” of 
all lap dogs. They are usually dark in 
color, which has utility,—some shade of 
dark red, chestnut, sable, biscuit, gray- 
brindle, fawn or black, but a few breeders 
—notably Dr. Mary Cotton in this 
country and Mrs. Ashton-Cross in Eng- 
land—have produced creams and whites 
as well as parti-colors. These varied 
colors satisfy a wide range of personal 
preference. The Pekingese is sometimes 
called “‘the lion dog,” being lion-like in 
shape of body, deep chested, slim-waisted, 
clean of loin, and with a waving tail. 
Their legs should be thick and well-bowed 
in front like those of the German Dachs- 
hund. Their heads are large, flat in 
skull, short, high-set ears, large eyes, 
short nose and broad muzzle,—their faces 
piquant in expression. The Pekingese is 
picturesque, and the Chinese artist has 
painted him more so, carved him for 
ages grotesquely in ebony and ivory, so 
that he was familiar as a form of bric-a- 
brac long before he was known by the 
Western world to actually exist in the 
flesh. The Palace Dog of the Imperial 
Manchus, he is usually represented in his 
nation’s art as the nation itself symboli- 
cally, with the world for a play-ball, and 
Japan as an under-dog crushed beneath 
his fore-paw. 


A Very Ancient Breed 

The Pekingese is a very ancient breed 
of dog, recorded in China some two 
thousand years, but not known or bred 
in England—the dog-breeding nation of 
the world—until half a century ago. 
The Pekingese dogs were owned in China 
by royalty only, and the Palace Dogs 
were jealously guarded under the super- 
vision of the Chief Eunuch of the Court. 
For any but a royalty to have one in pos- 
session except by special privilege of the 
Empress was punishable by decapitation. 
There are of course many small dogs in 
China, but this concerns the genuine 
Pekingese, the Palace Dogs of China. 
One was once presented to an American 
artist who painted a portrait of the Em- 
press, but it mysteriously died before the 
alien owner left the Orient. Few Palace 
Dogs have ever found their way into the 
outer world, even since the upheaval in 
the Chinese capital; the court dogs were 
taken in their flight and exile by the de- 
posed Manchus. 

The acquirement of the breed by the 
outer world dates from the looting of the 
Summer Palace in Pekin in 1861, when 
five Pekingese were found under the 
Emperor’s divan in the Imperial Gardens, 
left behind in the hurried flight of the 
court before the Army of the Allies. 
Admiral Lord John Hay, at the head of 
the British naval forces, and his aide-de 
camp, a cousin of the late Duchess of 
Richmond, each took possession of two 
of the dogs, and the fifth, subsequently 
famed as “‘ Looty,”’ was given to General 
Dunne, who brought it to England and 
presented it in his army cap to Queen 
Victoria. 

Lady Richmond was presented with his 
two by her cousin, and found she had a 
pair as to sex; she mated them success- 
fully establishing the now famous Peking- 
ese Kennels on her estate, “‘ Goodwood.” 
From the Goodwood stock have descended 
most of the Pekingese we have in Eng- 
land and America today. They are easy 
to breed and rear, and very hardy and 
prolific. They vary greatly in size and type 
and many are coarse and ugly. The fine 
ones, however, are remarkably beautiful. 

Pekingese have been for several years 
the fad and fancy, almost the craze, of the 
fashionable English aristocracy, who are 
instinctively dog-lovers and stock-breed- 
ers, and whose great landed estates are 
adapted to their hobbies. Americans 


fascinated with the fad in England have 
brought over or imported noted speci- 
mens at fabulous prices. Eminent English 
breeders and fanciers of Pekingese are 
Lady Samuelson, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, 
the Dowager Lady Decies, the Earl of 
March, Lady Evelyn Cotterell, Lady 
Clementine Waring, Major Douglas Mac- 
Ewen, Mrs. Sealy Clarke, Mrs. Ashton- 
Cross, H. R. H. The Princess Toussoun, 
Sydney Spencer, Esq., Mrs. Loftus Allen, 
Mrs. Herbert, Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. King, 
The Baroness Rothschild and others 
scarcely less distinguished. 

The first notable Pekingese in America 
was owned by Mrs. Benjamin Guiness, in- 
timate friend of Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox. Mrs. Butler Duncan (then 
Mrs. Kernochan) shortly acquired a 
brace and exhibited them at the New 
York dog shows some years ago. Within 
the last two years, and particularly since 
the first of this year, Americans have 
imported some of the finest Pekingese in 
England, and a number of large kennels 
have been established on country estates 
in Westchester and on Long Island. 

The first Pekingese breeder of England 
to come to this country, bringing her 
kennel with her, was Mrs. Morris Mandy, 
who interested the Morgans and other 
people of wealth in the breed, and finally, 
with the patronage of Mrs. Benjamin 
Guiness, Mrs. Philip Lydig and others, 
organized a club of Pekingese owners 
which has given three shows at the Plaza 
Hotel, at one of which Mrs. Guiness her- 
self judged the dogs. 


J. P. Morgan’s Pekingese 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan was a 
patron of Pekingese in England, where he 
had a limited but very select kennel, and 
owned a champion of the breed which 
was bred in his own kennels. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Herbert Satterlee, and his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Jr., also own many fine Pekingese and 
have inherited the English kennel, which 
will be brought to America probably. 

Prominent Americans owning kennels 
or specially fine specimens of Pekingese 
are Mrs. Paul Sorg, Mrs. Henry S. Har- 
per, Miss Anne Morgan, Miss Elsie De 
Wolfe, Mrs. Richard P. McGrann, Mrs. 
A. L. Holland (who gave a luncheon at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel for her dogs and 
aroused the sensational press), Mrs. Mi- 
chael Van Buren, Mrs. M. E. Harby, Mrs. 
Morris Mandy, Mrs. J. C. Mallery, Miss 
Pauline Bishop, Miss Cornelia Bryce, Mr. 
Edwin S. Hooley, Miss Elsie Ladew, Mr. 
Hamilton Fish Benjamin, Mrs. W. 
Bourke Cochran, Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Mrs. Percy Chubb, Mrs. S. 
Robert Guggenheim, Mrs. James W. 
Gerard, Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs. William 
Harcourt, Mrs. Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. 
James Watts Mercur, Mrs. Burke-Roche, 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, Dr. and Mrs. 
William Sheppard, Mr. Alfred Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. P. D. Wagoner, Miss Mildred 
M. K Rogers, Mrs. John S. Phipps, Mrs. 
Thomas Hastings, Miss Florence Water- 
bury, and others. 


The Cream of English Kennels 

Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox and 
the dowager Lady Decies have sent some 
very special Pekingese to American 
friends. Lady Samuelson has been selling 
her surplus stock to the New York so- 
ciety women. During the last six months 
she has sent some of her best dogs to the 
New York dog shows, all of which 
were eagerly purchased by Americans,lin- 
cluding the English Champion T’Ouen of 
Braybrick. Mrs. Henry S. Harper has 
several among her twenty or so Pekingese 
that are from Lady Samuelson’s kennels 
and one that is a Titanic survivor, Mrs. 
Harper having brought her pet off under 
her coat. Recently Mrs. Harper engaged 
Miss Le Doux, one of the most experi- 
enced and noted English breeders of 
Pekingese, formerly Lady Samuelson’s 
kennel manager, to come to this country 
with the Pekingese, and take charge of 
them in this country—Americans do not 
stop at importing the cream of English 
kennels but import the expert breeders 
as well. We shall soon have some famous 
American bred Pekingese,—in fact the 
average American bred is already su- 
perior to the average English bred Pe- 
kingese, our climate being more suitable 
and greater selection made, but the 
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British still excel in producing exceptional 
specimens,—for which they ask and re- 
ceive exceptional prices. 


The Chow Chow Dog 


The Chow Chow is the most unusual 
dog in all canine variety. He has cat 
feet, and straight legs, with almost no 
hocks;—is massive in head like a bear, 
small eyed like a leopard and as lithe; 
short and compact in body and ruffed 
like a lion; and has a tail as thick as a 
fox. He has a scowl on his face but is 
exceptionally amiable and dignified in 
disposition, as independent as a cat, but 
affectionate, quiet and clean. He has a 
blue-black tongue which is usually pro- 
truded panting, for with his thick double 
heavy coat, the sharpest cold cannot pen- 
etrate to his skin and he is a warm-blooded 
as well as warm-hearted dog. 

The Chow is the “chef d’ceuvre,” 
the “dernier cri,” the epitome of high 
breeding in dog flesh; aristocratic in ap- 
pearance, haughty in expression, dis- 
tingué in demeanor, graceful in carriage, 
and strong in physique. The Chow is 
northern China, almost Siberian, and re- 
sembles the arctic Samoyedes. It is 
said Admiral Dewey brought the first 
to this country, but it died from the 
change of climate. As in most breeds 
of dogs, the Chow Chow reached the 
world through England. He is not yet 
bred extensively even there, but is a breed 
once to know is always to favor. 


A Dog Attached to One Person 


He attaches himself to one person, 
and to his owner’s possessions and is 
consequently an innate guardian. He 
is instinctively domestic, too dignified 
to be quarrelsome or boisterous, but when 
attacked becomes a lion. Woe to an 
intruding hand that reaches for rug or 
wrap in a motor car when a Chow sits 
ensconced so statue-like on the front seat. 

The Chow is medium in size, thirty or 
forty pounds, and in color preferably 
rich red with always black points, dark 
eyes, and blue tongue. There are cream- 
colored Chows, sables, light reds, dark 
reds, blacks and blues, the latter very 
rare and almost priceless. All Chows 
are very expensive if typical, for the de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. Ken- 
nels of them are scarcely possible to any 
but millionaires. Noteworthy Chow 
Chow dogs (which is the accurate way 
to name them, as the term comes from 
food dogs) are owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Hutton, Mrs. C. M. Van Heusen, 
Mr. A. B. Proctor, Mr. Harvey Ladew, 
Mr. John H. Tyson, Mr. J. O. Stokes, 
and Mr. Tyler Morse, all of whom own 
kennels of Chows. Others having spe- 
cially fine Chows are Mr. Messmore Ken- 
dall, Mr. Robert Collier, Mr. Edward 
Chatillon, Mr. H. H. Rogers, Jr., Mr. 
David Wagstaff, Mr. Edward L. Clark- 
son, “Bobbie” Appleton, Mrs. Silas B. 
Axtel, Mrs. Judah Sears, Mrs. C. M. 
Busch, Mrs. T. Roskilly, Mrs. J. W. 
Stanley, Mrs. Austin Clapp, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Farquhar, Miss Mary Scarswood, 
Mrs. J. P. Hollingsworth and the Misses 
Harbeck. 


Champion Chow Chow Dogs 


Chow fanciers smile and say the rivals 
with the two tallest buildings in New 
York are rivals with the “tallest” ken- 
nels of Chow Chow dogs: Mrs. C. M. 
Van Heusen, heiress of the Singer mil- 
lions, and Mrs. F. L. Hutton, who was 
Miss Woolworth. Mrs. Van Heusen’s 
Greenacre Kennels have for several years 
had the lead in Chows, her Champion 
The Lion’s Child being generally con- 
sidered the greatest Chow in this country, 
both for his prizes and his progeny. The 
Huttons lately forged to the front with 
importing the best Chow in England, the 
British Champion Foo Shan, and then 
defeating both Foo Shan and The Lion’s 
Child as well as all the other Chows at 
the last New York show, with a young 
dog, Win Sum Min T’Sing, of their own 
breeding. A little story goes that is 
typical of the American dog lover’s per- 
sistency and enthusiasm. Miss Lawton, 
English owner of the British Champion, 
continually refused all offers for her dog, 
even a blank check with the Hutton 
signature. He was finally secured only 
by Mr. Hutton engaging Miss Lawton to 
come along with the dog and take charge 
of him in this country as long as he lives. 
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, Maternity Dress 


Attractive models in fash- 
ionable materials for street, 
= afternoon and evening wear. 
Coats, suits, waists, 
skirts, negligees, 
underwear, 
corsets 
designed to form well balanced 
figure and expard as desired. 
Our assortment for this pur- 
pose embraces everything for the 
smart wardrobe. 
Ready to wear or made to measure. 
Catalog “‘A” sent upon request. 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th St. NEW YORK 
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Face PowDER 
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SUMMER’S SUN 


deals kindly with the complexion protected 
by LABLACHE. Users of this famous 
beautifier are conspicuously free from 
facial blemishes, always retaining their 
fresh attractiveness of youth. Delicate— 





fragrant—refined. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Sen 
l0c. for asampleboz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
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125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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\ that does not break | 


| She seemed just to have pulled a bit of 


Last Word in Fashions 


(Continucd from page 23) 
favourite color, as she had a touch of it on 
everything possible), the skirt was quite 
transparent to the knees, and split up 
on the right side to show lovely fluffs 
of chiffon and tiny yellow and green 
flowers. The little coat bodice was of the 
lace much trimmed with rouleaux of 
pink satin. A queer little hat made of 
green ribbon with a bunch of flowers at 
the side, and a deeper green narrow rib- 
bon tied under the chin, very long bis- 


} cuit colour suede gloves, and a lemon 
| and green tiny fan just gave a finishing 


is of a quality guar- | 


HOMER JAUGHLIN 


your full dinner set at your | 


touch to this alluring tea dress. Change 
No. 6 she appeared in at dinner. It was 
of white shimmering pearly satin souple. 


satin round her, and draped it up in front, 
then tied a very wide black velvet sash 
round her waist, leaving one end short, 
and the other long and trailing on the 
ground; the sleeves and bodice of flesh 
pink chiffon and quantities of priceless 
pearls draped round her body and neck. 
as her fancy chose. A lemon and green 
tiny turban looked lovely on her as 
her hair was black, and her large eyes 
deep violet. Over her left eye sat a green 
and yellow and blue parrot holding in its 
beak a huge emerald drop suspended by a 
diamond chain to the turban, the parrot 
had a long green feather in its tail which 
I’m sure it owed to art. She put on a 
cloak afterwards of emerald green lined 
with white and black and gold and with 
an emerald clasp. 

This is the description of only one day’s 
orgie of her frocks, for four days she had on 
never twice the same dress. I feel every 


praise is due to her maid,or probably | 


maids. I send you photos of several of 
the dresses that people are wearing here. 

The favourite costume worn by the or- 
dinary mortals, and these predominate, 
is a white skirt and cambric blouse, white 
shoes and stockings, panama hat, and a 
colored knitted woolen coat, very much 
the same style as the lady of the “six 
changes by day,” but oh, such a differ- 
ence in the cut of the skirts and the shape 
of the ladies. 

It’s quite astonishing how different 
people can look in the same gown, just 
according to the way they put it on, and 
the make of the skirt, and how they 
move and hold themselves. I find I 
am running on to too great length, but 
these six distinctive styles of dress worn 
in one day, by this beautiful Italian lady, 
will help to show your readers just how 
people do dress over here at a Palace 
Hotel at this time of the year, at one of 
the most fashionable and quite divinely 
beautiful places on the earth. 
you two sketches of very favourite styles 


I send | 


| here for afternoon and dinner dresses, | 


and I had the great luck to obtain a snap- 


shot of the dress change No. 6 which I | 


send you. 


_I am now returning to Paris to begin 


choosing all the materials for my autumn 
models, so next month I will let you into 


| some secrets of what is likely to become 


| the new mode. 





| book 


Yours sincerely, 
LucLILeE DuFrF-GorRDON. 


The Orange Puppy 


(Continued from page 38) 

But the caterpillars appeared to be im- 
mune. Nothing whatever interfered with 
them; wandering beetles left them un- 
molested; no birds even noticed them, no 
gauzy-winged and parasitic flies investi- 
gated them. 

““Mr. Jones!” she called. 

He was at her side in an instant. 

“T only wanted to know where you 
were,” she said happily. 

The sun hung red over the lagoon when 
they sauntered back to camp. She went 
into her tent with a cheerful nod to him, 
which said: 

“T’ve had a splendid time, and I’ll re- 
join you in a few moments.” 

When she emerged in fresh white flan- 
nels, she found him writing in a blank 


“T wonder if I might see?” she said, 
“__if it’s scientific, I mean.” 
“Tt is, entirely,” he said. 





| side him, and read over his shoulder the 
| entries he was making in his field book 
| concerning the day’s doings. 

(To be continued) 


So she seated herself on the ground be- | 













the kiss 
of the sun! 










‘* The most important factor in pre- 

serving the complexion is its protection 

from unreasonable exposure to the 

damaging influence of the elements.” 

William Allen Pusey, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Dermatology, 
University of Iilinots. 









Repeated scorching by the sun results in distinct 
damage to the complexion. The skin grows coarse, 
loses its smooth, velvety appearance and a very 
sensitive skin becomes florid. Dermatologists tell 
us that the fashion is nothing but harmful. 








By properly protecting your complexion, dry, red, rough 
skin, freckles and sunburn can be successfully avoided. You 
will find in Pond’s Vanishing Cream the most delightful and 
most effective protection. It is an extremely refined, grease- 
less cream—the one that actually disappears. None other 
is so well adapted to this use. 















Spread it lightly over your face, throat and arms, rubbing it 
gently and thoroughly into the skin. With this treatment 
your complexion will come through the trying ordeal of a day 
at the shore, a yachting trip or fishing excursion without the 
slightest injury. 








The summer girl has no charm as great as the appeal of a 
skin that is flawless—a complexion clear, transparent and 
like an apple-blossom in its delicate soft coloring. 






Pond'’s Extract @mpany’s 


VANISHING CREAM 


Write us for dainty sample, or send 4 cents in stamps for generous 
trial tube. Pond’s Extract Company, Department 8, 131 Hudson Street, 
New York, 








POND’S EXTRACT—“The Standard for 60 Years’’—the oldest 
product of the Pond’s Extract Company, first produced in 1846, should be 
in every household for use in emergency, particularly for those everyday 
injuries such as cuts, bruises, burns, etc. Trial botile sent for 4 cents 
postage. 
















Also Cold Cream, Talc, Face 
Powder, Tooth Paste and 
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Diner Out 
By Lillie Hamilton French 


SITUATION 
made most embarrassing was 
suggested by a chance question 
at dinner recently: 
“‘What‘should a young girl do, upon 
whom a man has called, perhaps twice, 
| without finding her at home? Ought 
she to write and ask him to come again, 
or would her doing so imply too great an 
eagerness to see him?” 


Like many another question this is best | 


answered by saying: ‘It all depends.” 
Had the young man, for instance, left 


a second card on the mother or the hostess | 
it would then’ have become the duty of | 
and not of the | 


the head of the house, 
| young girl distressed at having- missed 














Around This Dish 


Mornings and Nights 
Millions of 
Young Folks Gather 


A few years ago no one ever dreamed of such focds as 
Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat. 

Perfect kernels, puffed to eight Grains 
toasted by heat, exploded by steam, made into airy bubbles. 

Now countless people, every morning, serve them with 


times normal size. 


cream and sugar. Or mix them with their berries. 

Now countless suppers, every night, consist of these crisp, 
porous grains floating in bowls of milk. 

Now forty million dishes monthly are consumed by people 


who have learned the delight ot them. 


Bubbles of Grain 


These are bubbles of grain, with a myriad cells—four 
times as porous as bread. 

With thin toasted walls which easily crush, and become 
delicious morsels. 

With an almond flavor, a nut-meat taste, created by 
applying 550 degrees of heat. 

They are both foods and confections. Thousands use 
them in place of nuts—in candy making and as garnish for 


ice cream. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
 Puffed Rice, 15c 


West 

Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hundred 
million steam explosions. 

Each separate food granule is blasted to pieces by ex- 
ploding the moisture within it. 

As a result, 
the first time, are made wholly digestible. 

That was the sole object of the inventor, Prof. 


digestion instantly acts. Whole grains, for 


A. P. 


He aimed to produce the best-cooked foods in 
When he did he found he had also created two 
most delightful foods. 


Anderson. 
existence. 





Get them for summer meals—for breakfasts, for luncheons, 
for suppers. Serve with cream, or with berries, or in bowls 
of milk. In no other cereal can you find the fascination 
which folks find in Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 





| a visit, to arrange for his coming again. 

All properly constituted mothers in 
Society manage these things for their 
debutante daughters, by giving a series 
of dinners or opera and theatre parties 
to which men are invited. When one 
has called, perhaps twice, the mother, 
who goes over the cards every day, 
some way of letting him know 
least they “are always at home at five,” 
or “fon Sunday afternoons.” 

In small communities, where ac- 
quaintances meet daily, and always at 
church, it is easy for a girl to say to the 
man “I’m so sorry to have missed you. 
But in big cities, there is no one church, 
and no particular highway where such 
a meeting is inevitable. . Neither is it 
proper for her to stop a man on the street 
to express even the profoundest of regrets. 

She is entitled, of course, to write to 
her unsuccessful caller one note, asking 
him, for example, to come for a cup of tea. 


Here’s an incident of the recent pre- 
sentation to Sarah Bernhardt of a gold 
and silver laurel wreath from the dramatic 
profession of America. Dear old Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen, who in spite of the 
fact that she is well over seventy is still 
as active as ever on the stage, had been 
deputed to present the wreath .to the 
divine Sarah. In his speech introducing 
Mrs. Whiffen, Mr. Belasco, after lauding 
her long stage career, concluded by saying, 
““And remember, ladies and gentlemen, 
she was our original ‘Little Buttercup.’ ” 

The young French actor who was trans- 
lating the English speeches to Madame 
Bernhardt got slightly mixed at this point 
and told the actr 
declared Mrs. Whiffen had been the origi- 
nal “‘ Madame Butterfly.” Sarah looked 
her amazement, but, being a lady, and on 
parade at the moment, she made noremark. 

The following day at luncheon with 
some old friends, however, her curiosity 
got the better of her.. Turning to the man 
next to her, she remarked in that delight- 
ful mixture of a pennyworth of English 


which might be 


finds | 
that at | 


ess that Mr. Belasco had | 


to a pound of French which makes con- | 
versation with Madame Bernhardt a per- | 


petual and exhilarating guessing contest 
to those whose knowledge of French is 
strictly limited i of this 
species she said. “‘Zat sharming Madame 


Muffin”—Muflin being as close as any | 
French woman could be expected to get to | 


* Whiffen ’’—‘‘ She must be of great age— 
—n’est ce pas? Mais, Mon Dieu! 
could she do it? I do not understand. 
Puccini’s opera ees onlee seven years hold 
and even I, who am sixty-eight and a 
great-grandmére—even I would not dare 
to play Madame Butterfly. I would as 
soon try to play ‘Chantecler!’ ” 

Her guest, knowing much less French 
than Sarah knows English, after laboring 
like a mountain produced this linguistic 
mouse: 

“Mr. Belasco il ne dit pas ‘Madame 
Butterfly.’ Il dit ‘La Petite Demi-tasse 
du Beurre.’ ” 

“Ah,” cried Sarah, suddenly seeing a 
great light. ‘Ah, oui, oui!’ ” 

And to prove that she really knew 
what the man was talking about she 
promptly began with both hands to hitch 
at her waist line, making the preliminary 
motions of a sailor’s hornpipe. Then 
pursing her lips she hummed roguishly 
with that golden voice: 

“Ve zail ze ocean blue. 
And our zaucey ship’s a beauty” 

And thus it was that the divine Sarah 
solved to her own satisfaction the mystery 








of ‘“‘ Madame Butterfly and Mrs. Muffin.” 
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The first friend 
a baby knows 


VERY year Mennen’s 
Talcum is introduced 
toa million or more 

new babies. You know 
how babies revel in it, how 
happy it makes them, how 
much real comfort it has 
brought into their little 
lives. 
The oldest and safest tal- 
cum on the market, it is 
today the one most in de- 
mand, preferred by doc- 
tors and nurses for its 
purity. 
It possesses the correct 
medicinal properties to 
afford immediate relief for 
prickly heat, eczema, rash, 
tender raw skin and 
chafing. 
For sale eve ry where 25¢ or by 
matl po. stpaid. 

Si arg le tin 4. 
Re a we mt 2 

W cok-end 
sample pac 
powder, totlet 
dentifrice, ete. 


Gerhard Mennen 
Co.,Newark, N.F. 
Mennen’s Borated 


Taleum Toilet 
Powder 




















Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits /£s 
FOR GIRLS—FOR BOYS 


New Catalog shows 
many individual 
styles in Middy 
Blouses — Middy 
Suits—Russian 
Suits—Party 
Frocks—Play Suits 
—Dutch Rompers 
and Rompers. 
Ford's Tailored 
Suits win admira- 
tion wherever 
worn. They are 
different—designed 
by Specialists, and 
made in sdnitary,- 
airy workrooms. 
Free Catalog. 

Send for your copy of the new illus- 
trated style book. Write today to 
FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 

60 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Free samples. Free Delivery everywhere. No Dealers 
































MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 


WOVEN NAME-TAPES 
Required by Schools and Colleges 
Your full name in fast color thread can 
be woven into fine white cambric tape. 
$2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c. for 
3 doz. These markings more than save 
their cost by preventing laundry losses. 
They make a dainty, individual gift 
Orders filled in a week through 
your dealer, or write for sam- 
ples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 625 Chestnut St. 


South Norwalk, Conn. 














School & College Information Free 





There are over 500 schools and colleges advertised. No 
wonder you are confused. Would you not therefore weleome 
expert assistance in choosing a residential school or college? 

Our Complete Information is at Your Disposal. We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best suited to 
your requirements. In this we are specialists, keeping con- 
stantly posted on over 1500 schools and colleges offering 
residential courses oniy, ranging in price all the way from 
$250 to $1500 yearly, inc luding 
Girls’ Prepara‘ory Physical Education Foreign 
ae ys’ Preparatory Dramatic Art Medical 

‘o-Edueational Kindergarten Travel 
t niversit es Agriculture pong Business 
Elementary Convents Forestry, ete 

We have no information on Scholarships, Free si pees 
Correspondence Schools or those offering advantages to 
work one’s way thru. We have no free lists of any kinds 
of Schools. 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. 
As we receive no fees from the schools, you may count on 
our judgment being unbiased. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the schvol selected. 
Whether your decision is favorable or otherwise Jet us 
know Just the same. 
| om Towle ge way be ol the GREATEST REAL SERVICE 

1, it is ExsenTIaL to stote the KIND oF scnooL wanted and for 
which sex; alsothe aPPROXIMATR LocaTIon and the YEARLY BATE 
you desire to pay 


Cosmopolitan Educational ‘Club, Room 1208, 119 W. 40th Si., HY. 


CLARK’sQRIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons ; 16th an- 

nual; Feb. 2; 64 days, $400 up, including hotels, 

guides, drives, shore trips; stop-overs. 

A week in Paris or London at only $30 extra. 
PRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 


Harper’s Bazar 


Tec! nical Schools 
Domestic Science 
Conservatories 























Shelf 
‘In your pantry 


Just imagine for a minute that 
you had a wonderful restaurant in your 
kitchen. A restaurant famed for its master 
chefs— famed for serving none but the finest, choic- 
est foods the country produces—and ready to serve 
you anything you wished for—at a minute’s notice. 


That’s what it means to have a_ Libby “restaurant’’ in the pantry the 
Libby Shelf in your pantry. It’s extra dishes you want. 
convenience personified. There on the Libby Shelf you'll 
Folks drop in sud- find no end of delicious foods— foods 
denly at dinner time, as tasty and delightful as any ever 
the cook forgets to cooked in your kitchen, foods of 
come back, or the superb taste—and_ best of all, 
family grows finicky ready to serve. 
—no bother—just See your grocer today and 
order from that — start your Libby Shelf. 


— M‘SNeill & Libby 


“ia \ Chicago, III. 











Boneless Chicken 


BM & Libby. Chicago,USA 
ee 








.otels, 


extra. 
N. Y. 
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Delayed 
Delivery 


We have been sadly 
behind orders at times, but with 
increased facilities, can now de- 
liver promptly. 


Z 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(The boy’s sorrow will soon be gone, for Daddy, 
Mamma, and Sister will divide their packages with 
him and the sighs will turn to smiles when he sits 
behind a big bowl of crisp, brown Toasties with 
some cream and sugar.) 


Tears dry up when they taste Toasties. 


Post Toasties 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 














